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AT REST. 





LY SHIRLEY WYNNE, 





Softly, softly down from heaven 
twilight vell; 
Outintothe purple 
cold and pale, 
Smiling o’er the litthe churchyard on the 
wrassy breast, 
Where the wicked cease 
weary are at rest, 


drops the dewy 


ether swims the young moon 


h'li-side’s 


from troubling and! the 


renderly the shadows gather in the glory overhead, 

While the stoled wind is singing ‘*Requiescant’’ for 
the dead, 

for heart that acheth, calm for ev'ry 
throbbing breast, 

Where the wicked cease 
samy an are or rest! 


From Out Out the Storm. 


AUTHOR 


Here ls peace 


from troubling and the 





BY THE OF “DICK’S SWEET- 


HEART,’’ ETO. 





CHAPTER VIII 
fy\til: last sad formalities had come to an 
| end; the body of Lady Mary Craven 
was consigned to the tamily vault. 
Once again all the windows at the Towers 
were flung wide open, and the merry, 
dancing summer sunsbine streamed into 
and lighted up the rooms that never again 
would kuow the gentle presence that had 

graced them for 80 many years, 

Marvel went about all day, wandering 
dreamily from place to place, visiting the 
favorite haunts, and living over again the 
happy, tranquil hours she had spent with 
her first and best friend. Once or twice she 
walked sadly down to the Rectory, and sat 
there bad in hand with the rector, who 
truly mourned with ber for one whose loss 
seemed to him irreparable. 

Fulke —who should have been a compan- 
ion to her now that the first severe strain 
was removed—was so filled with a nervous 
longing for the moment that should permit 
him again to seek the presence of Mrs, 
Scarlett and hear his fate from her lips that 
he was practically useless. 

He grew silent—almost irritable. It ang- 
ered him that he could not endure the sus- 
pense with greater calmness, for he told 
himself—and indeed he was absolutely cer- 
tain—that he had but to wait for the day 
named by her to learn that Lis beloved was 
really bis. 

Gutit was hardto wait; the hours hung 
heavily upon his hands and the days were 
intolerably long. When, however, the 
morning dawned that permitted him to 
seek her, a great peace—a sense of perfect 
rest—fell upon him. 

Marvel and he break fasted together; and 
he told her that he should be obliged to 
leave her and go up to town for the day. 

‘In all probability I shall not return un- 
til to-morrow,”’ he said, for visions of spend- 
ing the evening with Leonie floated before 
lim as he spoke—an evening with her as 
her afianced husband—as the one she held 
dearest on earth. 
lonely; you must not let one of your sad 
little tits of depression take possession of 
you in my absence. It is for the day only, 
remember; and the hours will be short.”’ 

loo short, he thought. 

“Oh, so long!” she corrected. 

lie had induced her to take the head of 
the table, and now she was pouring out his 


cotlee in a nervous childish fashion: but as 
she spoke she looked up at him sorrow- 
\ are you going?’’ she asked. 
siness he replied prompt! 
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“But you must not be | 
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“Oh, if I should be in the way——’’ 

‘“‘Itisn’tthat. But just fancy how dull 
you would find it, all by yourself in a hotel! 
I should be too much occupied to take you 
about and amuse you.” 

“T shouldn’t mind that, And Iam sure 
I shouldn’t be dull in a hotel—I shouldn’t 
indeed, because I have been in one; and | 
could walk about it all day, and examine 
it, and peep into the rooms, and enjoy my- 
self very well—that is, as well as I could 
without you.”’ 

“You couldn’t do anything of the kind,”’ 
said Wriothesley, divided between a de- 
sire to laugh and an inclination to enlarge 
her mind on the subject. “Young ladies 
can’t walk about hotels or peep into rooms 
that belong to other people without being 
considered at least peculiar. You don’t 
want to be considered peculiar, do you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!”’ said Marvel, who 
was plainly too disappointed to be argued 
with effectually. ‘I suppose I could stay 
in my own room, at all events,’’ she said 
presently, as though indignantly defying 
the hotel people to turn her out of that; 
“and afterwards, when your business was 
over, you would come back, and——’”’ 

“My business will take up all my time; 
and—in tact, I can’t take you,’’ he said, 
with some show of impatience. 

She put down the toast she had been eat- 
ing, Bud’two large tears roiled down her 
cheeks. 

“W hat’s the matter now?” he demanded, 
in despair. 

“Tt isn’t true,’ she sobbed angrily, from 
behind her black-bordered handkerchief. 
“You said you would be tbe same to me as 
auntie was; and—and there isn’t a word of 
truth init. She wouldn’t have left me be- 
hind—she would have taken me with her 
wherever she went.”’ 

“Can’t you understand, Marvel, that 
there may be reasons why I cannot?’ he 
said. 

To talk to her about the propriety or /es 
convenances seemed to him a hopeless task, 
and one that might be prolonged for an 
eternity. No child bred within the four 
walls of aconvent was ever 80 unsophisti- 
cated as she. 

As he sat there, feeling how impossible 
it was to put the cass clearly before her, he 
was not altogether sure that Lady Mary’s 
training had been a judicious one. At all 
events, it was a very troublesome training 
tor those who came after. And yet, if 
troublesome, how sweet! Through all he 
acknowledged that. 

“Do try to understand that,’’ he said, 

‘Well, I will’’—tearfully and with an ef- 
fort. ‘Will you be back soon?’ 

“Yes, soon—I hope.” 

“But at once, I mean’’—eagerly ard with 
a beseeching look at him from behind the 
urn—‘‘by the very first train in the morn- 
ing?”’ 

“Well, no, not by the first train—that 
goes at about three a. im, And perhaps—I 
think it better to tell you, Marvel, because 
disappointment would be worse to you—lI 
think there is a possibility that [ may not 


| be able to return until the day alter to- 


” 


morrow. 





asked, laughing. ‘‘A doll?’’ 
“Nonsense! Don’t you see that I’m | 
| grown up? Now go—go quickly!’’—giving 


He spoke quite steadily, telling what he | 
believed to be the truth, more tor her sake | 


than his own, and ratber against his will, 


| as he feared another outburst of yriet when 


| 


she should hear it. He was mistaken, how 
ever, for she medeno sign of being sunk 
in deeper depths of woe, save a heavy sigh 
ef resignation. Her créstfallen air incensed 


bim. (Good heavens, what was it ashe ex 
per ted? 
“My l@ar cl } née sald raising 
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| by her manner—it was so different trom 


She said it with such heartfelt longing 
that, after a struggle with his better self, he 
barst out laughing. He laughed long and 
heartily, in spite of his desire to suppress 
himself, whilst Marvel sat staring at bim. 
He could see that she was distinctly of- 
fended, though she sought hard to conceal 
and quite believed that she had effectually 
done so when she had asked him, in what 
she fondly but erroneously supposed to be 
her natural tone, to have some more cof- 
fee. It was pathos upon pathos! 

He repressed himself then, and said, 
“No thank you,’’ with such a contrite air 
that she relented, and finally made up 
with him by coming trom behind the pon- 
perous urn and slipping in a chair close to 
bis elbow. Thus placed, she made an ex- 
cellent breakfast, and was rather more 
cheerful than he had seen her since Lady 
Mary’s death. 

She walked down to the gate with him 
presently, past the flowering rhododen- 
drons, and through the sweet avenue of 
limes, the dog-cart having been sent on 
aheaG at her particular request. During 
that hateful minute when he had laughed 
at her she had made up her mind not to be 
dismal again—at least before him—and she 
chattered incessantly all down the drive, 
throwing in even a laugh here and there to 
show him how she was; until the tall iron 
gates came in View. 

She felt that she could not go beyond 
them, and stopped abruptly when they 
reached the end of theavenue. All atonce 
her courage forsook her, and finally she 
took leave of him as if he were going to 
New Zealand. 

“it will be a terrible time,’’ she said; 
‘but I will try not to mind it much.” 

“And, if 1 should not return the day 
after to-morrow,” he ventured, rather ner- 
vously, feeling that he was growing quite 
afraid of her—‘‘there is a bare possibility 
that is, perhaps I may be detained.”’ 

He paused, wondering how she would 
take this, and was at last quite surprised 


what he had expected. 

“You won't,” she said confidently, “You 
said ‘perhaps’ to it, and that always means 
a doubt; and [ know things could not hap- 
pen so unkindly asto keep you away longer 
than the day after to-morrow?” 





“W hat shall I bring vou trom town?” he 


him a little push. ‘The sooner you go, the 
sooner you will come back to me,” 

The horse standing outside the open 
gates, she could see, was growing restive. 
Wriothesley jurinped into the dog-cart and 
gathered up the reins, while Marvel turned 
away disconsolately and went slowly to- 
wards the house. 





The next minute Wriotbesley glanced at 
her, and saw she had come to a stand-still, 
and that her 6yes were fuil of tears. He 
waved an adieu to her, which she returned, 
and then she walked quickly away. 

“Poor little lonely girl!’ he thought, and | 
through his heart there rushed a pang ot | 
sincerest pity for her. 


During his drive to the station, his mind 
was more or less occupied by her; and he 
to the conclusion that it was a dis- 
if very sweet legacy, 


came 
tinctly 
that lady Mary had left hin. 
little thing she was, 


troublesome, 
W hata dear 


but bow impractical! 


What on earth was he to do with her? His 
marriage with Leonie would not in all 
probability come ff for some time, and | 
rmeanw! ev ere was Marvel t te placed 
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had heard nothing more that 
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was strangely exercised about the girl. 

A bright thought occurred to him--he 
would consult Leonie on the matter; and 
perhaps—she was so charming—she would 
arrange for Marvel to stay with! her until, 
by their marriage, they could make a set- 
tled home for her. He dwelt upon this all 
the way to town, and lost sight of it only as 
he drew near Mrs, Scarlett’s house in Park 
Lane. 

Then a sense of nervous happiness took 
possession of him, blotting out all lesser 
thoughts. It seemed to him that he could 
see the woman he loved awaiting bim with 
softened eyes and hands outstretched, and 
a little tremulous murmur of sweet and 
loving words upon her lips. Her face rose 
before him, appearing in bis eves more 
lovely than ever, and therefore the more to 
be prized. 

**‘Naught under heaven so strongly doth allure 


The sence of man, and all bis minde possese, 
As beautie’s lovely baite,*' 


His mind was fixed upon her, and a very 
rapture of joy filled him as he told himself 
that never yet was man more certain of 
having his love returned than was unwor- 
thy he. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Scarlett was alone; she was very 
sirop!y bot very exquisitely ans expense. 
ively dressed, and she was as calm and 
smilingly selt-composed as though love’s 
tumults were unknown to her. She rose 
as Wriothesley entered, and greeted him 
with precisely the proper amount of grav- 
ity due toa young man who had recently 
lost his mother—-for Lady Mary, she knew, 
had been quite that to him. 


“[T was wondering when you would 
come,” she said. 
He looked at her quickly. When he 


would come! How strange her tone was! 
Had she forgotten? 

“Did you get my note?”’ she went on, 
“No? Ob, I am so sorry about that! You 
must have thought me so cold, so unteel- 
ing; but nowadays don’t you think the 
postal arrangements are very detective? I 
wish you had had that note; but even with- 
out it, dear Wriothesley, you know you 
had mny sincerest sympathy all through.” 

“Did you think | ought to have come?” 
he asked, clinging In wdull way toner first 
sentence. 

Perhaps he had offended ler by obeying 
her too closely until the 
day named, 
of which he himself was hardly aware, 


and keeping away 
fie hoped #o with @ passion 
Iie 
she had said 

-only those first words, 

“Oh, no; in the circumstances [I could 
not have that you 
should call! IT hope Lam too much your 
friend not to hnow when to efface inyself.”’ 

She smiled her fleeting 
srnile as she continued: 

“Indeed I did not dare to think I should 
have the pleasure of seeing you again tor 
quite along time to come, But you have 
been very good tome. Do know” 
leaning towards him—“‘the very last thing 
I expected was to 466 you to-day.” 

What did itall mean? Why did «hie talk 
to him like that?) His friend! Ilow strange 
itall was! He telt dazed, confused, and a 
surging sound caine into his ears and tor 


expected or desired 


usual brilliant, 


you 


mented him. The very last thing she had 
expected! Then the singing sound died 
away, and he found himself quite aitui 
and cold She was «t talking, 4 aaah? 
f tnant 448 4 
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ment why he wished it—he was so mysti- 
tied by this curious unaccountable change 
in her 

“You are right,’’ he said gravely; ‘Lady 
Mary's was asingularly perfect nature.” 

“All her acquaintances say that. And 
the little girl, the protegee—what of her?’ 

She spoke more rapidly than was her 
wont, as though she were anxious to avoid 
auy pause in the conversation; and he felt 
that she was warding him off, and uncon- 
sciously bis manner became colder towards 
her. 

‘That is a matter that bas been troubling 
me,’ he said. “She is such a child that it 
is rp possible to make her understand cer- 
tain things, Yet of course she cannot go 
on living at the Towers in the old way. I 
hardly know what to do with her.’ 

“Why, marry her, of course!’ said Mrs, 
Searlett, laugbing. ‘*That is the best and 
readiest way to solve sucha problem as 
that.”’ 

“You are jesting,’’ he sald very slowly. 

“Indeed IT am Why should you 
think so? If all that we outsiders hear is 
true, she was well named ‘Marvel’ by you; 


not 


sheis «a very vision of loveliness, is she 
not? Why, how conscious you look! Ide 
belleve that that marriage scheme has al 


ready suggested itself to you.” 
‘Your usual clear-sightedness is at fault 
ore,’ eaid Wriothesley, with a mirthiess 
tasile “The only way out ot the difficulty 
that bas suggested itself to me has been 


with yourself,.’’ 
by the 


my thuarriage 
‘Ah, 
if suddenly 


bye, as to that,’’ she said, as 
remembering something of 
trivial baportance, “Tl bave been thinking 
itover, and | have come to the conclusion 
that it wouldn't do! It woulda’t do atall, 
Was this the day IT told you to call? but 
stupid of me to let it slip 
Well’ —siniling—“you have 
Much retlection bas re- 
vealed to te the tact that you were born to 
be the 


of course how 
my memory! 


had an GRC PO, 


husband of a better woman than | 
am.”’ 

Wriothesley was staring at her, looking 
very pale, but not offering to move from 
She glanced at him tur 


tively.and saw something in his eyes which 


where he stood, 


so tar affected her that she did mot care, or 








else feared, to look apain. 
'*You don’t mean a word of all that,’’ he 
said at last, with suppressed 


aha'’n’'t 


Violence in 


beim Cone ~wryou 


“vou ineanm itt 


hear?" 
“Perfectly! 


lutiyhter, 


with a feeble attempt at 
“Phat, after all, | domean it.” 

“You ao? You dare to say that to me— 
that you mean it, afterall! 
ber that——’’ 


Do you remen,- 


“That Limade you no promise,’ she in- 
terrupted hurriedly, closing her fan with 
an impatient click, and throwing it) from 
her, Tl hope you are not going to be 


rensonalle 


tinh. 
I do hope you are hot going to 
make a scene,’ 


“Is thatall? Is that the end of it?) lam 


to be reasonable, and not to make you un- 


oifortable by telling you a few homwe- 
truths Ix that what IT came here to-day to 
hear?’’ 

Then his vole@ changed to a quieter but 
not less harsh tone, 

“What bas happened? Whois it? 

“Psaid To wanted time,’ she explained, 
Walving the question and Speaking: quich- 
wy] hed forfi week; and now, at the 
end of lL bene to decline the honor you 
wi { «lo ote There is nothing in that 
to reproach ime with 


“Something has happened,’ he persisted; 


Wwhatis it? | do not entreat you to change 
th tf about al this—-but | must 

’ \N 
“It vou really expected to have a differ 


ent answer,’ she said in iey tones, “] can 
only say that | deeply regret it’ 


Do you? Phatis very good of you, It 


rethanone should hope tor that you 


shi fiee! regret (rreat Hleaven,” he 
Dburstout, with «a passion that moved her, 


hard-hearted as she was, “to think thatthe 


earth should hold such women as you! 
A 


You whe have let me kiss you and have 
kissed mie back again, you who have 
fooled me to the topot my bent, only to 


feel regret for the victim when the moment 


comes to cast bim aside!’ 


*] ath niet tond of 


atnateur perforim- 


ances, she rejoimed, looking at bim with 


drooping eyelids and curling lips; “and to 





remind me ot—ot anvthiny that 


thay have 


occurred between us is 


hardly what I 
should have accused you of. May 1 be 
peru tted to say that it S SCarcely in wood 
taste? bilowever, 1 am prateful t = for 

Ss revelation —this zg pone \ 
1s t as fit i eu 
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that should tell him all. 

She regarded him steadily for a mo- 
ment. 

“] think there had better be an end of 
this,’’ she said. 

“So there shall be when I know who has 
taken my place.” 

“Your place? What place? 
you mean?” 

“] mean to know betore I leave this 
house the name of the man ycu intend to 
marry," retorted he doggedly. 

His tone angered her even more than his 
persistence, 

‘“K now it then,” she cried, glaring at him 
Jefiantly—“it is the Duke of Dawtry!”’ 

Wriothesley started, a death-like pallor 
overspread his face, and such @ strange 
light came into his eyes that for the mo- 
ment she was frightened; then it all passed 
away, and suddenly he was upon his knees 
before her, clasping her gown, 

“My darling, not that,” hecried wildly— 
“not that old man! Oh, the shame, the 
horror of it! Leonie, listen to me—be pa- 
tient. You think that rank, inoney—those 
tawdry benefits that he can bestow on you 

will suflice you, will make you happy; 1 
tell you no, Hear ime betore it is too late, 

such love as I can offer—my whole 
and life—as nothing to you when 


What is it 


Is love 
heart 
compared with——”’ 

Hie would have gone on, but something 
She sank back 
in her chair and laughed aloud. It was a 
clear ringing laugh, not forced or strained, 
but free, and replete with amusement, She 
drew her 


in her ftace checked him, 


gown trow his tingers, and mo- 
tioned to him to rise, 

“You think a good deal of 
yours,” said 
more than T dot!” 

Hier words sobered him, tle rose to his 
feet, still looking very pale, but quite com- 
posed, 

“Are you going?” she asked, “It is a 
pity our friendship should end like this, 
but itis your own fault. As I told you’’— 
shrugging her shoulders—*you are not rea- 
sonable. You believed—I don’t know’’— 
potulantly—“what you believed.’’ 

“T pelieved myself your lover,’’ replied 
he steadily—“I believed that I was re- 
garded as such by you.’’ 


that love of 


she mockingly—“certainly 


“It you did, you have only yourself to 
blame.’ Again her eyes gleamed angrily 
liow dared he stand: Ahere 
“And there 
one thing leit for me to do.” 

She swept out of the room into the bou- 
doir beyond, and, 


wt bein. and 


coldly condemn her? is still 


presently returning, 
flung upon a table betore bim a mass of 
glittering goms—rings, bracelets, necklets 
and such-like baubles, 

“Will you take them with you, or shall 
I kend them?’’ she asked. 

It was all so horrible, so unex pected, that 
for a fow moments Wriothesley stood there 
motionless, as if stunned, and 
realize what had happened. 


unable to 
Then almost 
mechanically he took up his hat, bowed to 
her and lett the room. 


CHAPTER X., 
rg\lil’ cooler air outside Mrs. Scarlett’s 
house beat upon Wriothesley’s 


head and 


fore- 
revived him. 
lie understood at last, though as yet vague- 
ly, that his idot had fallen from 


lh # Theasure 


its pedes- 
tal, that it had been shattered, and all that 
he had deemed gold unallayed had been 
ifter all only vilest clay. 
the many that passed 
him, and finally he turned into St. James’ 


He sauntered on, 


hot hie eding faces 
Park, and there gave himself up a prey to 


the bitterest retlections, 


Well, it was all over! An hour ago he 
had thought himself young, and now he 
knew that he was old. Who could have 


thought she would have been like that—so 
All at once a 
feeling of unutterable contetmpt entered his 
heart, 


cold, so callous, so cruel? 


He leftthe park and turned his steps to- 
wards his club, In Pall Mall he meta 
inan he knew, and stayed to speak to him 
flora moment or two, It was the usual 
politics.-the Prime Minister's speech 
and the reply of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. He telt impatient, and, with a briet 
remark, parted trom his friend and crossed 
the street. 


thing 


In his club he settled down into a chair, 
and, taking up a paper, aflected to bury 
himselfin its contents He 
nore than the fact that 80 many columns 


wentto the page; but it sufficed him, 


SaW nothing 


lle hardly cared to know what the debate 
Was abouton the night betore, He could | 
rf ita woman's mocking face 
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‘Was ever book containing such vile matter 
Se fairly bound? Oh, that deceit should dwell 
lu such a gorgeous palace!** 


Some men strolled into the room, and 
one of them accosted him. 

“Puzzling over that Irish question?” he 
asked, looking over the top of the paper. 
‘“jive it up if you don’t want to risk soften- 
ing of the brain. Blake came over from 
Ireland last night, and says the Kerry 
boys have made up their minds to crush 
England. The Horse Guards, I hear, are 
in an awful pucker, and the Admiralty 
have issued orders to man the fleet.”’ 

Wriothesley managed to smile at this 
facetious person, and then, throwing the 
paper aside, he left the room. He could 
not stay there without having to listen and 
make replies, and that was beyond him 
justthen. He was a popular inan—people 
were always glad to see him; but he felt he 
could not be sociable, 

The afternoon bad almost given place to 
evening as he lett the club, He walked on 
aimlessly until he came to Waterloo Place, 
at the corner of which acarriage passed 
him. He raised his eyes mechanically to 
look at its occupant, 

He saw an old man half buried in turs, 
although the day was almost painfully 
warm. The withered face was ghastly with 
such pigment as aged fools use with intent 
to keep with them the youth they have had 
well-nigh time to forget. 

An eye-glass covered one of the bleared 
eyes, a stereotyped sinirk parted the care- 
fully-colored lips, as he bent torward to sa- 
lute a pretty woman who flashed by in her 
victoria, it was the Duke ot Dawtry. 

Wriothesley’s heart grew sick within 
him. He had seen him twice before, but 
on both occasions at night, when, even be- 
neath the clouded light of the subdued 
lamps, he seemed to him a fit object tor 
passing scorn. But now, viewed in the 
broad daylight, with the truthfully cruel 
sup lighting up each wrinkle and furrow, 
how inexpressibly loathsome it appeared! 

And to this pititul object Leonie Scarlett 
was about to surrender herself body and 
soul for the sake of a false ambition. The 
knowledge made him feel sorrowful; it 
seemed suci a careless flinging away of 
life’s best gifts for so paltry an object. 
Then he told bimself that, if she could do 
this thing of her own free will, she was not 
worthy of compassion, for she was past all 
feeling. 

He had walked almost unconsciously all 
up the Strand and through Fleet Street, 
and was in the vely heart of the city, when 
suddenly a craving tor the sweet, cool 
country came upon him. There he might 
bury himself and ‘‘dree his wierd’ with- 
out this maddening hum, this thavor of 
hideous life that pressed bim on every side. 
Ob, for the green hills and quiet stillness 
of his country home! 





Ile stepped into a hansom, then into the 
train; and as the light began to fade he 
the Towers, Again he walked 
through the wooded uplands as on that 
first day of his return, and all the beauty 
ofa pertect Summer evening was around 
bit. 


reached 


**An odor of hay o'er the woodlands blown, ** 


was wafted by him, and the fresh, warm, 
resinous perfume of the firs met and ming- 
led with it lie opened the postern-gate, 
all overhung with ivy, that led into the 
pleasaunce, and went on slowly towards 
the house. 

resently he could see it, and the long 
straight walk that led to the gardens be- 
youd that were hedged in by walis of yew. 
Ile went towards them, thinking in a dull, 
uninterested way, that all hope had gone 
from his life for ever. 


Hie had left england atatime when warm 
and lasting friendships were most Jikely 
to be formed. and all his triends were now 
behind bim in that bright Oriental land. 
As for relatives, he had none, Lady Mary 
was the last of them, and now she, too, was 
numbered with the dead that love not, nor 
remember, 


As he went through one of the openings 
in the yew wall he caught a glimpse of a 
slender and shadowy figure standing upon 
the balcony outside the library windows. 
He paused to look up at it, himself halt 
hidden. The tall, childish form in its som- 
bre dinner-gown of black crepe, he recog- 
nized as Marvel; and then be suddenly re- 


membered that he had altogether forgotten 
her. 


Hler 





iress Was made in the old-fashioned 


style that Lady Mary had always chosen 
for her—fastened « S¢ around the snowy 
t 4 . +8 Her arms, white as 
he wreliel ayainst 
the ‘~ rz ‘ é t mad black 
SHS ~ é Dright bair 
Was wa t j and fastened into a knet 

. her head by a littte pearl 





comb, Lady Mary’s last gift, and, there. 
fore doubly precious, 

There was something disconsolate in her 
attitude as she leaned against a marble pil. 
lar and looked out over the sea; but al) 
traces of sorrow Jett her as she chanced to 
turn her head and her eyes fell upon Wriv. 
thesley. 

A low cry broke from her lips—a cry ot 
triumph and happy joy. In lees than a 
minute she had run down the steps, had 
rushed across the path, and had placed one 
hand on each of his arms. 

“Didn't 1 say so?’”’ she cried. “Didn't | 
know it? I telt that that horrid business 
would be kind and let you come back to 
me sooner than you imagined. Oh, how 
glad I am to bave you here again! But’’— 
arching her brows with a sudden expres- 
sion of self-contempt—‘‘what an amount of 
self-pity I did waste over my lonely eve. 
ning! And, after all, it isn’t lonely! And 
March says the Pekin ducklings wouid 
take a prize at any show; and Molly, the 
setter, has had pups—such beauties!—and 
Astaroth, the foal, ran away with Peters 
yesterday; and—and aren’t you glad to be 
home again?” 

‘“Yes—very,”’ he said, and smiled at her. 

There was something so curious about 
the smile however that she looked at him 
more intently, and turned him with both 
her hands so that she could see his face 
more clearly, and then at once her joy died 
away. 

‘“W hat has given you that strange look 
in your eyes?” she asked, with alla child’s 
directness. “It was not there when you 
lett.” 

‘No? I acquired iton my travels then. 
One must purchase such things sooner or 
later on one’s way through life. By-the- 
bye, talking of purchases, I forgot to bring 
you that doll I promised.”’ 

“Don’t talk to me like that,” she said, 
with quaint seriousness, ‘‘but tell me this 
thing truly. Did you learn to look like 
that up there in London?” 

‘I suppose so; though I don’t exactly 
know how I look. You see, I have no 
looking-glass but your eyes at present, and 
they tell me nothing but that you are—at 
this moment, at all events—a very grave 
litle girl.’”’ His attempt at lightness did 
not deceive her, and he saw it. ‘There— 
do not worry yourself about me!” he went 
on hastily. “I have a bad headache—dys- 
pepsia, neuralgia—what you will.’’ 

“I know,’’ she said sorrowfully, draw- 
ing back a little—‘‘I know quite well about 
that. It means that I am not to ask you 
questions, ‘Little girls should be sen 
and pot heard’ sort of thing. Auntie had 
another way of doing it. She used to ask 
me to pick hera bunch of flowers in the 
far garden whenever she wanted to speak 
to the rector about anything I was not to 
hear. But is it to go on for ever like that? 
Am I never to be grown up really? And, 
besides, when one knows why one is sent 
away to pick flowers, where is the use of 
it? Now, it you were to say to me, ‘Mar- 
vel, do not, please, ask ine any questions,’ 
I should understand, and it would be tar 
better than saying, ‘Marvel, I have neu- 
ralgia,’; when you haven’t.” Then, with 
quick remorse—‘But I am teasing you, 
and you are unhappy. I wish’’—wisttully 
—I knew what had happened to you that 
I might try to make you forget it.’”?’ Then 
she added coaxingly, ‘Tell me!’’ 





She was standing on tip-toe, and with 
the slender fingers of ber right hand she 
touched his face and turned it towards her. 
She looked so fair, 80 sweet, so “‘unspotted 
from the world,”’ that he had not the heart 
to rebuke her; and presently there came 
over hima great desire to speak his trou- 
bles aloud to some one, He hesitated fora 
moment and then said: 

“T am ruined!” 

“Ruined!” She repeated the word, ga/ 
ing at bim slankly, and then, halt uncon- 
sciously, turned her eyes upon the glow- 
ing garden, the cool meadows beyond, the 
distant pine-clad hills, all standing calin 
and serene in the dewy tlower-scented 
evening. 

‘‘Not so far as fortune is concerned,” hie 
explained, with a bitter laugh. “M’s 
lands, my home, are still my own—4-* 
much mine as they were yesterday; but” 
with a sudden dull sense of pain—‘‘with 
what different eyes I gaze upon to-day!”’ 

He ceased speaking, and seemed 4* 
though he had forgotten she was still there 

“Some one has been unkind to you?”’ sh« 
said timidly, speaking very softly. 

‘Some one has broken my heart,’’ he © 
plied slow iy. 


‘*Ah!’ She pondered this for a W 
and then said, ‘‘Was that why you ca 
home so soon?’ 

“Y es.’ 


She was silent tora few minutes 45 5 


mused over what he had said. She wa* 
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deeply grieved for him, stirred indeed to 
ber inmost heart—and it was a most ten- 
der heart, too—yet far down in the depths 
of it was a little proud delight that in his 
sore trouble and disappointment, whatever 
it was, his first act had been to hasten home 
to her. 

‘Was it in London it happened?” 

“In town? Yes.” 

“Ah, auntie often told me it was a most 
unrighteous place!’ This was evidently a 
uotation, and it was spoken with alioost 
Lady Mary’s look and tone, and with a 
doletul shake of Marvel’s gracefu) head. 
‘That business of yours went wrong then? 
You did not succeed?” 

“Perhaps I did. Who knows?” said he, 
with afrown. Then he sighed. “Oh, yes, 
it went abominably wrong! I came to sig- 
nal grief over it.’’ 

“You lost your suit?’’ 

“IT lost everything. My case was dis- 
inissed without a bearing.” 

“It was a bad business then?’’ 

He smiled at that involuntarily. 

“Very bad—hopeless,’’ 

“And who was your enemy. <A 
& woman?’’ 

‘1 could not call her an enemy,” said he 
absentiy—“hardly that, in any fairness. 
She had every right to choose as she did.”’ 

“It was a woman then!’”’—triumphantly. 
“I knew it. Look—I will tell you some- 
thing!” said she contidentially. “I don’t 
lik6 women so well as men. They are less 
honest, I think.’’ This piece of wisdom, 
evolved apparently trom her inner con- 
sciousness, forshe knew nothing of men 
and women, she delivered with an air of 
profound shrewdness, “Don’t you think 


9? 
»? 


man or 


SC 

‘Not when I look at you,’ he returned 
kindly, patting her shoulder. “] am not 
so blinded by prejudice that I cannot see 
the truth that shines in your eyes. And— 
don’t mind what I have been saying, child. 
It would bea sin ty burden your young 
mind with troubles such as mine. Forget 
them, and remember only that I shall in 
all probability outlive them.” - 

There was a cynical bitterness in histone 
now that she liked even jess than the griet 
he had shown before, and the 
rushed to her eyes, 

‘“‘Itis a Shame—a sbame!’’ she cried in- 
dignantly. “This morning you were so 
happy, and now, in a few short hours, you 
are wretched, and all because of some 
wicked creature in that big hateful city. 

\h, wait until | am old enough to go there 

and find her, and charge her with her cru- 
elty to you, and then she shall see!’’ 

This awful threat was delivered with a 
starup upon the ground from the tiny slip- 
per, and she raised her head with the air 
ofan offended queen. ‘There was quite a 
combative look in her soft eyes. It was a 
charining picture she made standing there 
in the gloaming, with her affectionate heart 
prowpting her to do battle for nim. 

“Thank you, my litthe champion,” said 
Wriothesley, with a faint smile. “Jt you 
look like that when you lead the attack, all 
must go down before you,” 


hot tears 


Then he sighed wearily, and turned 
away from her, and went moodily down 
the garden-path with his arms behind him, 
48 though she had never been. 
But Marvel faithful to take ot- 
fence at that. 
“Where are you going?” she cried @ag- 
erly, running after him. “Not away by 
yourself to think of that odious business? 
‘a, don’t! Are you not hungry? Will you 
not come in and——”’ 
She paused suddenly, with consternation 
in her eyes. 


was too 


“What shall I do?” she said, in deep dis- 
tress. “I told Mrs, Cotter not to have any 
late dinner for me, a8 you would dine in 
town, And now what is to becomne of you?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that; ] 
Want nothing.’’ 

“What have you eaten all day?” asked 
she, regarding him keenly. “Had you any 
ncheon? No? An early dinner perhaps? 
So? Why’’—severely—“I do believe you 
have had nothing!’ 

“The best meal sometimes,’’ said he. 
“But you are wrong. I had something— 
uy breaktast this morning with you.” 

“And nothing else since? How foolish 
of you!” Why, I should die ot hunger if I 
‘le nothing all day but my breakfast! Now 

iné in with me; 1 am going to have tea; 
and I shall tell Bolton that you are starv- 


OK—yes, you are; and he will see 


Here 18 something substantial for you, and 


} 


‘mipagne and things. Come now—do!”’ 
Was lin possible to refuse her; and, in 
‘ t ©SxZaD tL t n rtably or 
7 4 a € I hing | his 
s any be i y 
; use, and there let he 
r her sal | ntent 
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THE SATURDAY 


CHAPTER XI. 
marriage has been arranged to take 
A place between his Grace the Duke of 
Dawtry and Mrs. Scarlett, widow of 
the late George Scarlett, Esq., of Chowton 
Hall, Surry, and Middleton Park, Sprop- 
shire.”’ 


Wriothesley, having read so far in the so- 
ciety paper he held, clenched his hand 
spasmodically, and, rising to his teet, left 
the room and his half-tinished breaktast, 
and made his way to the library. 

There he paced up and down excitedly, 
until the first shock of the news, as seen in 
print, had worn off. There was an end of 
it all now, indeed! Hope at last was dead! 
He had given room toit,in spite of that 
scene with her, every incident of which 
was clearly imprinted upon his brain; he 
had still clung to the belief that she would 
relent, Would at last, of her own accord, 
thiough sheer pity, break that fatal bond. 
There was no possibility of her drawing 
back now; she had blazoned abroad her 
engagement, so that all the world now 
knew of it. She meant to marry the Duke 
of Dawtry: 

As Wriothesley’s step grew slower his 
impatience quickened. A longing for ac- 
tion of sort possessed him. Yet 
whither could he go—what could he do? 
London society was closed to him. He 
felt that he could not show himself there, 
that he could not view with equanimity 
the spectacle she would make in dragging 
that old man about with her. As to stay- 
ing at the Towers, in utter stagnation, that 
would betorun the risk of going mad, 
He bad thought with longing only the day 
before of the cool shades, the silence, the 
calm; but now he knew that he could not 
endure it, that the simple country life that 
left him so free to follow his own thoughts 
was too cruel a thing to bear. He wanted 
the stir and bustle of city life, and here 
there was no one—nothing—not a soul to 
exchange an idea with. 

A clear voice rang through the old hall. 


Some 


‘In Scarlet town, where I was born, 
here was a fair maid dwellin® 

Made all the lad *Well-a-day!’ 
Hier name was Barth’ra Allen,*’ 


ery 


The quaint sad little ditty assailed his 
ears. Yes, there was Marvel certainly—a 
pretty child, but only that. He should 
have to arrange about her, of course, be- 


fore leaving, add he comprehended in that | 


moment that he had made up his mind to 
go abroad. 

The sweet girlish voice came 
him, rising and talling on the way. 


near 


‘**Youpng man, [ think you're dying!’ ° 


She opened the door, and, seeing him, 
stopped her song abruptly. 

“You here? I thought you had gone out. 
And do you know you lett your breakfast 
behind you? You busy? J 
turbing you perhaps’ Well, I can goaway 
again.” 

“Stay,” said Wriothesley. ‘‘Perbaps it’s 
I whoam disturbing you; and all places 
are alike tome. What brings you here at 
this hour?”’ ? 

“To study. 


are am dis- 


From ten I read 
my French or (rerman or The 
rector’ —with a air 
“says Latin is the root of all learning.” 
“And 
he torbidden 


music, drawing?” 


lo eleven 
my 
quaintly 


Latin. 
learned 


of course the rector knows. Has 


such frivolous studies as 


“My music I practice from one to two; | preci 
; | she said, resentful tears filling her eyes. 


my drawing later, When I go out walk 

ing, the woods, the la 

ever-varying Views.’ 
“Whata well-regulated day 


‘4, the sea, give me 


} Why, you 
are still in the schoolroom then?” 
in atone of surprise, 

“Ob, no!’’—with a slightly offended air. 
“J have no governess now. I am 
teen. Tamyrown up. But I do all this 
because—because I have always done it 
and would be vexed, | 
think, if she knew | was idling away my 
time.”’ 

“Faithful litthe soul!’ sa 
and then, 

“Well, 1 am glad you can so happily fill 
your days; 4 work thatis not irksome to 
you will keep you 
loneliness, and al! that. 


said he, 


S@Ven- 


’ 


because auntie 


id 


pause, he 


W riothesley; 


after a continued, 


from ennui and—and 
I should not 
to think when I was far from you that you 
bad that mournful little of 
yours always on your face,”’ 


eX pression 


“When you are far trom me?’ 


She glanced at him nervously. He paused 


that | and then said abruptly 


‘‘l am going abroad! 
‘A broad! 


} } i 7 ‘ rol f 
She echoed ¢ “ ‘ 











| befor the future here in England. 


| will, has ordained it otherwise. 
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like | 


EVENING POST. 


and her voice only sounded a little softer 
than usual to him. 

“Yes, away from this place—from Eng- 
land—to anywhere, I find I cannot stand 
it. That business yesterday has shown me 
that life here would be intolerable. I shall 
remain away tor years, I dare say—ior 
ever, I hope. Ofcourse 1 shall see about 
you before going. There is my cousin, Mrs. 
Verulam’’—he was speaking dreamily now, 
as it more to himself than to her—‘she is 
young—a widow. She has tew ties beyond 
that child of hers. She would bea suitable 
person, if it can be arranged, and——”’ 

The girl walked over to the window and 
pressed her forehead hard against the cool 
glass. 

‘For ever!’’ she said. 

It was all she bad heard. 

Wriotbesley was still talking rather dis- 
connectedly, but she was not listening. 
Suddenly she faced him, her eyes gleam- 
ing, her very lips almost white, her nos- 
trils dilated. 

‘‘Your promise!”’ she cried, with passion- 
ate vehemence, “Your promise, Fulke! 
Have you forgotten that?”’ 

“My promise? What promise?’’ 

For the first time he looked at her, and 
noticed at once her intense agitation. 

“That you would never leave me—that 
you would be to me what auntie was, Ob, 
auntie, auntie, you told me I should never 
be lonely again; and pow——”’ 

“If you will only listen——”’ 

“My guardian you said you were! A 
guardian is one who guards, and how can 
you guard me it you go abroad tor ever? 
Ob, who could think you would be so 
cruel?” 

She sank down upon a chair, quite over- 
come. Wriothesley was considerably put 
out, and, although he was sorry for her, he 
felt that it would have given him pleasure 
to shake her. 

‘My dear child,” he said, “people often 
make rash promises that cannot be kept. 
When I said all that you have so correctly 
quoted, I quite believed my home would 
But 
Fate—chance— circumstances — what you 
I would 
keep my promise if | could; but—how can 
1?" 

“You can!’ she cried, springing to her 
feet. ‘Don’t you see how you can? Take 
me with you!” 

He looked at her intently, and instantly 
came to the conclusion that the audicious 
proposal was the outcome of her supreme 


te | Innocence. 


“I didn’t promise to do that,’’ he said, 
hardly knowing what reply to make. 

“I know’’—in a tone of sore distress, 
“But your real promise—you can fulfil it 
so. I don’t want you to live in England. 
I don’t care where you live; I only want to 
be with you.” 

‘‘T.ook here, Marvel,’’ said he, with some 
asperity—‘‘you are very young, ! know, but 


| that is no reason why you should be a—er 


so utterly absurd. A moment ago you 
were rather annoyed with me because I 
imagined you to be still in the school- 
room; you wished me to regard you as 4 
grown-up young woman; yet here you are 
behaving like the veriest baby. It is time 
you should learn that a giri of your age 
could not roam about the world with a 
young man, unless he were to marry her.”’ 


If he thought this was conclusive argu- | 
|; ment, he was very much mistaken, 


“Well, why don’t you marry me then’”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
——P ee 


FAIREST AND LOVELIEST.—In  coun- 
the precious stones are com- 
monly found, myths are found with therm 
very similar to those associated with the 


commoner objects of our daily experience, 


Thus in Tonquin the origin of the pearl is | 


accounted for in the following way 
There was once a Tonquinese king so 


well skilled in magic as to inake «a bow of | 


pure gold, which, as its arrows never failed 
to deal death, Was a sure pledge of perpet- 
ual victory. He, therefore, had no 
culty in defeating another king who at- 


tacked bim. In time his daughter mar- 


ried the defeated king’s son, and one day , 
the latter prevailed on his wite to procure | 


for him the magic bow, and to substitute 
for it another resembling itin its place, 
in ignorance of the bow’s vir- 
tues, the result being that ber father in his 
turn was conquered and compelled to fly 


She did 80 


seing intormed by the demon of the source 


f his misfortune, he seized his daughter, 
and, drawing his scimitar, proceeded to 
her it before she had time t 
: that rae t aAllord to tuture 
6 y 
. 
_ ha #6 





| induce a Corean to relinquish 


| work is 


ditli- | 


_—_+-—» 


not the spot where she was slain still the 
place where men discover the fairest and 
loveliest pearls? 


———_ 


° 
Bric-a-Brac, 

In Moscow.—A correspondent writing 
from Russia says that, in a dining-room of 
one of the large cates of Moscow, there is a 
pool of fresh water in which fish of va 
kinds and sizes swim about. Any 
of tne restaurant who may wish a course of 
fish for his dinner goes to the pool, picks 
out the particular tish which strikes bis 
fancy, and in a jiffy the waiter has captured 
it with his dip-net and sent it out @ the 
cook, 





Tuk UCAaNpiLE TrRek.—A very curious 
tree is the candle-nut tree of the South Sea 
Islands, the truit of which is heart-shaped 
and about the size of a walnut. From the 
fruit is obtained an oil used both for food 
and light. The natives of the Society 
Islands remove the shell and slightly bake 
the kernels, which they string on rushes 
and keep to be used as torches, Five or 
six in a screw pine leaf are said to give a 
brilliant light. 

AN EASTERN ROMANOKE,—Twenty years 
ago arich Englishman and his wife went 
to Italy with a foreign courier, In Genoa 
the gentleman was taken ill and died, -He 
was buried in the town and his wile stayed 
on atthe hotel. Aftera time she married 
the courier, and trom that day to this they 
have lived in Gienoa, going in the summer 
to a villa on the Lake of Como, which they 
purchased. Neither has set foot in Eng- 
land for twenty years 


A REMARKABLE Monru,.——The month 
of February, 1866, was in one respect the 
most remarkable in the world’s history. 
ly had no tull moon, January had two 
full moons, and so had March, but Feb- 
raary had none. Du you realize what a 
rare thing in nature that was? It had not 
occurred since the time of Washington,nor 
since the discovery of America, nor since 
the beginning of the Christian era, nor the 
creation of the world. And it will not oc- 
cur again, according to the computation of 
astronoiners, for—how long do you think? 
— 2,500,000 years. Was not that truly a 
wondertul month? 

OnE Giass Too Mucn.—A glass of wine, 
for instance, changed the history of France 
for nearly twenty years, Louis ollippe, 
King of the French, had a son, the Duke of 
Orleans, and ieir to the throne, who always 
drank only a certain number of glasses of 
wine, because even one more made him 
tipsy. On «a memorable moroing he torgot 
to count the number of his glasses and took 
one more than usual. When entering his 
carriage he stumbled, trightening the 
horses and causing them to run. In at 
tempting to leap from the carriage his head 
struck the pavement and he soon died. 
That glass of wine overthrew the Orleans 
rule, contiscated their property of 5100, 000,- 
000, and sent the whole family into exile, 


PIPES AND SLeeves.—Tobacco is to Co- 
rea what opium is to China and drink else- 
where. The Coreéan goes about with his 
pipe, about three feet long, held in one 
hand, while with the other he tries to do 
whatever work he is at, whether it is dig- 
ging with aspade or some other employ 
fifteen men can 


ment. The resuit is that 


| do the work of only three, for nothing will 


his pipe tor 
Another great impediment to 
of their 
they crowd 


This has 


a moment. 


their dross, on account 


long loose sleeves, into which 
every thing they want to 


been recognized as such # nuisance by the 


carry. 


king that he issued a proclamation against 
long sleeves, ordering bis subjects to adopt 
short tight sleeves, which he wore himself; 
but the order was utlerly disregarded, and 
the people still kee; their long pipes and 


their long sleeves, 


CurRING A Sick CHILD IN CHINA. 
When a child is sick in China the 
parents believe that one of its souls has 
wandered away and is lost, so the mother 
and “Soul, 
come home! home!” and the 
father hastens out into thestreet and crosses 
the nearest bridge searching for the truant 


taken 


runs tothe open. door cries: 


soul, COm6 


spirit He hears the miother’s wall and 
shouts back the cheering answer, “Com 
ing! coming!’ Then a paper horse is burned 
in the house, tor the soul to ride home 
upon and the mother sti ittering her 
weird cry, begins to seare! he corners of 
her floor—miud, if she pur brick or 
marble, if sie be at thing 
f mhie tl 
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PURGETFEULN Ess. 





. never mention her, 

le never heard; 

Mv ips are now forbid to speak 
atonece familiar word. 


fier aime 


Pro@® *peort to sport they nurry me, 
fo Danish my regret, 

And when they «to a emits 
They think that I forget 


tm) the 


They bid me seek in change 
ihe clyarme that others see, 
Hut were Lin a foreign land, 


if sceue 


They'd fod nochange ta me 


"Tis true that I behold no more 
the 


ido not see the hawthorn tree 


valley where we met 


Buthow can I forget 


They tell me she te happy now 


The gayest of the way 

They bint that she forgets me now, 
hut heed got what they say 

Like me perbape «he «tre ge wit 


Kach feellow of repre 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


VAROOR,”’ “WITH THIS KRING 
1WRD THER,'’ BTO, 


CHAPTER L. 


(HIE left the room burriedly, and in her 
\ own chamber knelt dawn to pray. The 
\ ; 


foreboding of danger at Langarth 


woleh bad oppressed her spirit when she 
wrote to Hiarold at Madeira had eos 
upon ber now with a new and darker 
force, 

In vain she wrestled against it, telling 
herself that all was weil with ber—that joy, 
hope, love were wailing tocrown her Life; 
Valu she reasoned that perchance the 


fever of happiness that had touched her 
Veins in her home-coming bad brought a 
reaction of despondency; the inward voice 
of wa ning still uttered ite dread whisper, 
and would not be «tilled either by her 
sorrow oor joy—for both these were with 
her, and her heart was troubled in turn by 
each. 

Phe old tainiiiar seenes loved from ebild- 
hood, the tender memories rising like a 
cloud by every tree and nook, every turret 
and @hadow of qear Langarth, bad brought 
back recollections of Tristram: that like a 
tightening chain wrung her heart with al! 
the pitecus path of love and Loma, 

Sut Haroid was coming to ber, and the 
thoughtof his presence was as « wari 
wave, aglow with sunshine, rushing up t 
the very lips, filling every vein with life 
ani she began tocling now almost deliri 
ous y tothe hope of his coming. 

ne touch of bis hand, and this e oud of 
Kloot, this foreboding of some approact- 
Ing horror, would flee away for ever; the 
Beuse Of BUCceOUr, help, and safety Chrough 
his stronger soul grew upon her; and when 
she rose fron: her Knees, ahe stretched ber 
aria out longiogly towards the spirit of 
her lover as though to draw hit towards 
her by some invisible force that sent an it 
articulate 


ery through the distance that 
divided them, 

What have | done?’ asked Carrie, 
turning to Pleasance aa biatrild quitted the 
remot, 

“My dear, vou have forgotten that te 
yond your light worda listrild hears her 
brothers voloe: and, in spite of all ite com 
fort, ber return home bas brought back to 
herkome of the old horror that mingles 
with all the reeolleetions that naturally 


erowd about her now; @) @he eould ill 
the tone in whieh Kpoke of 
rea t> her, though perhaps 
vou," 


You 


er 


bens 
things 
unreal ¢ 


Vou 


mnean othe Langarth superst 
thos 
Vieasance uneasily: 
LA BUperatition, 
hau 

Pristracy’s 
es When «a Carbone 
"You tog i 


claloue 


‘and it 

The Black Rider, 
came here on the 
dleath, as he always 


"Yos,’’ said 
Is Theol 

aS Che peoole eall 
rhipetit 
oo bis «hie *’ 
vou believe in that?’ ex 
1 Carrie, 

‘Who bas such eause to 
ave?” returned PP 
at ack 


Ike lieve it we f 
eanance, «TT 
Thessenger 
i) is wrecked my 

Tie sore ’ 


hedremd of 
Whether tanor de 
life”? 

ial lineson her tair 


face, the 
leep Simtow of grief in 


ber dark eves 
broke clearly now upon Carrie's mental 
vision, and eheeked her own speech, 


“lean understand.” 
‘how 


continued Pleasance, 


possible itis for vou, who have not 


i 
aeen ireorrow, tloenter into our feelings, 
How can I describe to you the pain and 
rroroft that dreadful morning when Tris- 
tran) was borne home dead—he who bad 
cone forth in the eventing full of life and 
stret gth?’’ 

She tried to steady her vwoiee, but stop» 
ped, and with shak klipe left her words 
unuttered, 

‘Yet lkestri.d bas been yreativy comforted 
* ‘eee bas Known the war { his 

ealh througb the confession . that tua 
Sif air,’ aaid (arris 

ave not dared t ask her for the te 
tall* t Ll ehbould like t ar the ani 
“ eoove pe’ 4 
‘ ‘ 
AMM ad 4 


}and « Carbonellis 
| through aeword in the band of a triend or 
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sortol apathy, with face growing gray and 
pale; and, when the tale was fluished, she 
rome with a deep sigh of pain. 

“It Is only the old story that I have heard 
80 Inany times before,”’ she said wearily— 
“always the band of iron that closes on the 
hand of flesh; and that hand, unwilling 
though it may be, takes the life demanded, 
fallen, What if it be 


a pistol in the grasp ofastranger? It is ever 
the unseen hand with clutch of ateel which 


| deals the blow of death."’ 


Carrie's face was full of protest, but sho 
did not venture on words of disbelief. 
“Katrild is waiting Im the garden, and 
beckoning to you,” abe said, in avery dry 
tone, 
° . * ° @ * 


\ man, travel-stained and weary, rushed 
up the staircase at llarold’s chaubers, 6n- 
tered bis room abraptly with burried mien, 
and tlung himself into a chair as if breath- 
less with his own speed, 

“Doctor Arnoid!” exclaimed Harold in 
amazement “Why have you left Trame? 
W hat bas bappened?”’ 

“He bas escaped, he ix gone!’ returned 
the Doctor in « low yasping voice, “T am 
in afrenzied state of anxiety. I feel in a 
mnanper responsible for all that may hap 
von. | had charge of him, [ ought to have 
Known he Was not dane,”’ 

Harold gazed at hin in wonder, 

“Ol whom are youspeaking? You cannot 
mean Mr. Irrian?’’ 

“You, yes; Mr. Irrian. He has thed—he 
has ywone in search of hisson,. His mind is 
unhinged by that young wan's strange con- 
duet, and he has lett howe in a mad way to 
seek forhim. You will remember this Is 
whathe didon the oceasion of his) son's 
lirst flight; and it will end in the saine way 

he will bave a dangerous illness,”’ 

“Pxplain--do explain what has oocur 
red,’ said Harold linpatientiv. 

“Give me agiass of wine,” returned 
Doetor, Tam thoroughly exhausted,’ 

Harold pave it, and, as the Doctor set the 
giuss down empty, he drew his chair to the 
table and rested his head for a moment 
his hands, 

*“lLamtrying to think,’ he said, “how 
ithappened. f wantto tell you, but bow 
can [| explain what is totally inexpli- 
cable?” 

Harold inade no reply; he seemed to need 
all bis breath and strength to hold down his 
loi patience, 

“Alter you left us,’ continued Doctor 
Arnold, things went quietly fora day or 
two. During this tine however I saw but 
littleot Mr. Irrian. He wrote mea note !n 
which he said solitude and perfect quiet 
were best for bim, as ty these means he 
recovered his verve sooner, [ was quiteof 
his opinion so Tl disturbed him as little as 
was consonent with my duty as bis medical 
attendant. Attherare tines when [ en- 
tered bis roow he always appeared tran- 
gull, and T often tound bin seeping. Once 
only, on awaking suddenly, bis) words 
struck (ne as siranye, 

“Take your hand from my forehead,’ !e@ 
sald. ‘Tet me rest,’ 

“Tam not touching vou, 
Then he looked up at 
searching, sad way, 


the 


’ 


I answered, 
me in # curious, 


“sL have been dreaming,’ he said. ‘is 
there any news?’ 

“| thought he meant of bis @on, so T an. 
swered unwilling!y 

*“*There are no letters,” 

“Then he looked atine as if he did net 
understand uny words; and = after a = mo- 


ment’s hesitation he repeated the word, 
**Letters? Ob, no; Ido notexpect any! 
The newspapers——where are they? [ want 
them!’ 
“T looked on his request as a good sign of 
returning health, ao lL answered cheertully 
that he should have then every day. 


“Olver, the look he yave me in reply 
haunw me now there was something 
whastiy init. DT telt wiv i.eart bound with 


a sudden dreadful apprehension, and IT laid 
mv band upon bis wrist, He thung it oft 
insStantiv, and started up with wild inisery 
in his eves; then he threw hiuiself back 
ayalin in bis seat [ike «a ian in despair, pass- 


ing his hand across bis forehead as if to 
thrust away sore palin or pressure there, 
Then the thought struck me that, being 
shaken in nerve, be bad itmagined the band 
that touched bint was not mine, and | ven- 
tured to ask bitin if that strange vision had 


hbauited thin agein, 
“Olver, you will searcely creditine when 


I tel) you bis answer. 
“'Ttwasinyown hand,” he said, ‘You 
are all deceived; the hana is tnine’ 


Harold, 
window —tIt 


“Did he say that?’ exclaimed 
“Then it was Mr, Irrian at the 


was his band | saw on the balustrade of 
the staircase?’’ 
“Wasit?’ returned Doctor Arnoid. “I 


|) have tried to answer that question to my- 


self, but Ll cannot” 


“Haut Mr. Irrian eoufessed it. You tell 
neitwas his own assertion?’ persisted 
Harold, 


“Yes,” said the other slowly; ‘but how 
he could deceive tury senses, and make his 
hand appear in one room while be spoke to 
Ine 


‘ t) 


rom the other, is more than | can ex- 
plain.” 

“Never inind explanations; go on, I en- 
treat vou!’ rejoined Harold very impa- 
tientiv. 

“Well, he held out bis thin band tn an 
ni wav, 4u ug as he spoke, while his 
eyes belied bis lips, Ihe y were cists nded 

ee@ortof yaze into which a deadly ser- 
t al Asc ataa tnan, and fora mo 
' at red ft have rt wer t re 
vel ! ¢ at 7 
4 ho Ww 
. 








| read the one line it: 


at the suggestion eagerly, and, leaning 
back on the cushions I adjusted for him, be 
tell son into a quiet slumber, After 
watching hic for a ininute or two, in order 
to feel assured he was sleeping cowmfort- 
ably, I stole away as quietly as I could. 
Olver, that was the last time { saw biw!”’ 

Harold stared at him incredulously; his 
haggard looks, his weary figure leaning 
dejectedly over the arm of his chair, all 
struck bim as proofs of a fatigue too intense 
for healthy speech. Surely now he was not 
talking coberently! 

“] perceive you scarcely believe me,” 
continued Doctor Arnold, rousing bimself; 
“but I assure you I am telling you the 
sober truth. have not seen Mr. Irrian 
again, though I have seen bis hand, or the 
thing that haunts Trame, whatever it 
in’? 

“My dear Arnold, you are over-fatigued; 
you are talking at random.” 

“I werned you that my statements would 
appear incredible, Let me explain what 
happened. I went fora ride, and on my 
return betook myself as usual to the sit- 
ting-room which, as you know, adjoins 
Mr. Irrian’s chamber, All the newspapers, 
whieh had by iny orders been placed on the 
tabie, were gone. I was glad of this; to 
care for the news of the world outside one. 
self is a healthy sign; #0, feeling reassured, 
and knowing how :nuch my patient dis- 
liked being disturbed, I wentdown to the 
library, where I dined, and afterwards took 
a quiet pipe. 1 smoked rather longer than 
usual, for L feltstrangely supine, unwiiling 
to move, in fact there was a sort of lethargy 
over me, trom which I roused inveelf with 
difficulty. 1 hesitated an instant at the 
door ot Mr. Irrian’s sitting-rooin, then de- 
cided to go in, Knock at his own door, and 
wish him good night. 

*““Jo0d night lo those that can 
answered, ‘Wait for ine a moment. 
something to tell you,” 

“] sat down to wait, but he was long in 
coming, and that curious stupor fell over 
ine again; but whether I slept or not I can- 
not tell you. At all events to iny own 
senses I seemed to be wide awake, when, 
by the lightofthe dving lamp, for it was 
ne rly out, | saw a hand justin tront of me, 
pointing peremptorily to the closed win- 
dow, You will remember, Olver, it opened 
on a little stone balcony, with steps leading 
to the garden, and by Mr. Irrian’s wish it 
had been securely fastened and locked, the 
key being in my possession, There was no 
tistaking now the wish expressed in bis 
pointing band that this window should be 
opened. I rose, a little dazed. I could see 
the curtain that hung before his door nove, 
I could not see bimself; the band was near 
the curtain. [ called outto him eagerly— 
almost angrily—‘Mr. Irrian, why are you 
masquerading with ne? Do you wish the 
window to be opened?’ 

“Aa { live, Oliver, ne answered me from 
within the room: ‘Yes, open it; and wait 
for me in the yew-tree walk, I am coming 
quickly.’ 

“Tt was an odd request; but | was used 
to Mr. Irrian’s odd ways, and I knew it 
was bis habit to walk at night fn this place. 
But now J must inake # strange confession, 
The compelling power of that ghostly band 
of nis was so great that, had bis voice bid- 
den me in tones of anguish to leave the 
window untouched, I should not have tis- 
tened to it—I should not have dared to dis- 
obey that white ghostly band, 

*T unbarred and unlocked the casement 
window with nervous baste, and, as 
opened it, a gleam of moonlight flickered 
in, the lawwp was quenched, the room was 
plunged in black darkness, I hurried down 
the stone stairs, | paced the yew-walk for 
an hour, but | never saw Mr. Irrian. The 
quictcf the night, the light of the stars and 
moon, which threw a pale gliuimer through 
the dark leaves of tne yew-trees, calined 
the turmoil of wny thoughts, [came to twny- 
self suddenly, like atoan waking from an 
abnormal sleep. I feit as though the night 
had pessed in a dream, and a! that l had 
seen, felt, and heard was unreal. In this 
mood, | hastened back to the house, An 
Intense quiet reigned everywhere; not a 
footfall, not a @ound disturbed the silence, 
Alter listening intently for a moment, and 
calling softly te Mr. Irrian, I grew 
vineed that he was sleeping. I closed 


rest,’ he 
I have 


con- 
the 


window with a quiethand,then went to ny 


own room, flung minvself upon the bed, and 
feli into a profound sleep, 


“T awoke to the sound of a hurried | 
knocking: then the man who attended on | 
Mr. Irrian came to my bedside with white 
frightened ‘ace; a group of otber scared 
servants stood at the door, His master was | 
gone — none knew how, none knew 
whither. Could | tell him what orders 


were \jeft? 
“T could tell him nothing; I could only 


listen and disbelieve until I descended 
to Mr. ‘Irrian’s rooms and found them 
empty. 


“On his table lay a note addressed to me, 
which explained the wild motive which 
had actuated tim, 

“Here is the ietter! Read it, Olver, your. 
self." 

Harold took the slip of paper which the 
Doctor extracted frown his pocket-book,and 
mnitained, 

‘ 


“Tam going in search of mry son. I need 


his help.” 


“He needs it indeed,” said Harold, as 
with 4 #ad look he handed the paper back. 

Phere isan intense pathos in these few 
words w th touct ne's heart llis son is 
crue riiiese 

I ra 1 was ~ ‘ t 
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| news, signalled 
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| «Wait—do not judge hastily. The things 


unseen are greater than the things seen, 
Outwardly bis conduct looks cruel, but it 
nay not be really 80. There, I will gay no 
more.”” 

“Where is Mary?’”’ asked Haroid, 

“Still at Carlisie. 1 have witbheid this 
news from herin mercy.” 

“But she has an extraordinary influence 
over Mr. Irrian,”’observed Harold. “Would 
it not be wise to send for her?’’ 

“Yes—but not until l tind him. Can you 
give me no clue, no belp? Do you know 
nothing of young Irrian’s haunts?” 

“Absolutely nothing. There is no Cap. 
tain Armstrong now with whom he can 
take refuge. How many tore lives, I won. 
der, will be se rificed to this young man’s 
melancholy and erratic moods?” 

“That is a far-reaching question indeed, 
Clver. This time I tear bis father will be 
the sacrifice,” 

“Why have you coine to London?” asked 
Harold with sudden eagerness, “Have you 
traced Mr. Irrian thus tar?”’ 

“T must say both ‘Yes,’ and ‘No’ to that, 
because my intelligence is #0 vague, | 
came mostly in the hope that you could as- 
sist me. You know Cumberland, as you 
call him, better than I do, and 1 thought 
you might be able to judge what his lineof 
conduct would be--where, in fact, he would 
hide,” 

“My knowledge of him in India would 
only tead to the conclusion that be was 
yone on soine desperate adventure where 
he was likely to lose his life. But why 
trouble yourself about him? Let him go 
where he will; itis his father only whom 
you should strive to find.” 

‘IT can only tind bim by tracing the son. 
I have tracked Cumberland to London; I 
ain sure Mr, Irrian bas tollowed hia steps, 
though | can no more trace them than I 
can the passing of a gbost.”’ 

‘But how did Mr, Irrian get away from 
Trame? Surely you wnust know what road 
his carriage took!’ 

‘‘He had no carriage, no horse; he must 
have left on foot,and bidden bimeself so 
completely, perhaps in the woods, perhaps 
by sone disguise, that by the inost sesrch- 
ing inquiry I could gain no news of him. 
Now you can understand tiny anxiety, 
Olver, and the necessity I ain under to find 
his son, Mr. Irrian inay be dead or dying 
somewhere, unknown and untended, Cau 
you—will you accompany meon iny jour. 
ney?”’ 

“Where are you going?’ asked Harold 
quickly. 

“To Portsmouth. At the booking-oflice 
of the Portsmouth mail I have discovered 
that young Irrian took a ticket some davs 
ago.”’ 

“Then he is gone to sea,’’ said Haro'd, 
with thoughts rushing fast upon him of 
Cumberland’s voyage in the Alert, and aii 
that followed it. 

Hie grew pale, and strange thoughts, sus- 
picions, fears, took a sudden hold upon his 
mind. 

“f caunot go with you,’’ he said reao- 
lutely. ‘‘hvery day, every hour I am bop- 
ing and expecting news that will burry we 
at once to Cornwall.”’ 

“Then I must go alone and instantly,” 
returned the doctor, rising with the unwil- 
lingness of a weary man. “Stay, Olver— 
your words have reminded me of some- 
thing that concerns your interests greatly. 
Excuse iny having forgotten it in my dts- 
tress of mind. You will remember bow 
nobly, how generously Mr. Irrian acted 
througon Mary’s agency, when he guessed 
Miss (Carbonellis’ iite was endangered? 
Well, 1 found this letter on the floor of bis 
rooin, dropped, perbaps, in his baste, or 
most likely searcely read or remembered 
in the anguish of his thoughts of his sen, 
You perceive it is endorsed in pencil, ‘hur 
Herold (lver.’”’ 


While Doctor Arnold was speaking, Iar- 
old bad scanned the letter wit eager eyes. 
Tt was frown Lloyd’s office in) London, and 
ran thus: 


‘Sir:—1n accordance with your request 
we bey to infortin vou that we have received 
by telegraph, that a large 
ship answering to the description of the 
Venture, has been seen sale off the Scilly 
Isles, This vesse! was largely insured by 


| the fraudulent, bankrupt Mr. Vicat, and we 
| bad reason to 


believe foul play was in 
tended; weare yiad, theretore, to be able 
to send vou the above news of her safety. ’ 


Harold put the letter down 
of joy on his face. 

“This Is good news indeed,” be sai’: 
“] shall start immediately for Langarth. | 


with a flush 


|} ain sorry I cannot help you, Arnolu, but 
| You 3e6@ it is impossible, 


I am allthe more 
sorry because Lowe tiny happiness t> Mr. 
Irrian. Even this letter reacbes ine tbrough 
his thoughtful kindness, Doubtless uy 


| wrote to Lloyd's for my sake." 


“Yes, yes; no doubt,” returned the Doc- 
tor hurriedly. 

He beld out his hand; and Harold graspe:! 
and retained it with atouch of self-reproa: bh 
on his conscience, Mr. Irrian bad done =) 
much for bim, and now, in bis haste to 
reach Estrild, he was selfishly desertin- 
him. 

His heart smote him, and for a moment 
he hesitated, but the recollection of 1/4 
trild’s letter, iinploring hit to ineet her at 
Langarth, returned to bit with sudden 
force, and he relinquisbed the Doct 


ros 


hand with the renewed viction that 

was acting rightiv. 
“Although I cannota pany ¥ Are 
1, 1 can aid u “ ‘y [ Ca rus 

~ 4 vv r acd . 
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chances of geting at news of Mr. Irriaao if 
he bas wandered so far,”’ 

“Jt is a good notion,”’ returned bis friend. 
“But, witb one fixed, mad idea, tne poor 
man is certainly following hisson. 1 hope 
—I believe 1 shall tind bim at Portsmouth, 
It was the place he visited during his first 
attack. Well, good-bye, Olver; youn’il do 
all you can, I know,.”’ 

“Stay one instant! Is it not worth while 
to go to that man Vicat and see if he has 
been there?” 

“Why should he do tha?” asked the 
Doctor, balf turning as he reached the 
do ore 

“Well, I scarcely know; but, since he 
had a letter about the Venture only on 
tue very day he left Trame, { fancied 

” 


“No; you are wrong. His solethougbt is 
of bis son; he will follow him only, and 
reach him in a bee-line if he can.” 

Tbe Doctor waved his hand, and was 
gone. 

Harold stood a moment Jost In thought, 
and troubled still by, the sense of ingrati- 
tude that had stung his conscience. 

Striving to fling this off, he began to pre- 
pare for his journey; but, while packing, 
the idea that Mr. Irrian might have gone 
to the Vicats’ took fuller possession of 
him, 

*1'll go and see—at lexst I can do that for 
him. I have half an hour or so to spare,” 
he said, as he looked at his watch. 

So, in spite of his inte:se repugnance to- 
wards Mr. Vicat, be was soon driving 
Inst to the inean house in the suburb where 
this unbappy nan was drivelling out bis 

dave, 

A crowd of children, as usual, overhowed 
(he passage and staircase, 

Unecouthly shy, and yet curious as wiid 
animala, they peeped and peered &t the 
visitor, and then rushed away with titters 
and whispers which py no means added to 
Harold's patience as he stood waiting in the 
hall, where the rough servant bad left him 
while she wentto inforin her inistress of 
his presence, 

‘*Missus is very ill indeed, sir, and can’t 
866 ho One; she must be kept quiet,the doc- 
tor says. Perhaps you will see master?’’ 
said the girl, on returning. 

“There isn’t much sense in pa to-day,’’ 
observed one of the elder children, 

Harold beckoned to her, and she drew 
near him in jerks, amid the breathless 
curiosity of the others, 

“Tell your mother I am sorry she is ill; 
but) bring her good news, your s.ster will 
soon be bome again,’’ 

“Oh, she knows it! Ile told her; that’s 
what upset her, she’s been fainting and 
fainting ever since.” 

‘Who told ker?” asked Harold 
eagerly. 

His question or his voice brought on a 
universal scare, and the whole crowd fled 
in a state of wild terror or shyness, 

‘| willsee Mr, Vicat,”? said Harold, re- 
pressing his repugnance to the alternative 
as he best could. 

“Tam sorry the children is so rough and 
shy, sir,’’ said the maid apologetically. 
“But their ma has skeered thein, rather.” 
Atthis point she found herself at the par- 
lor door, so 8he stopped abruptly and open- 
6d it for Harold to enter. 

Mr. Vicat was sitting atthe window ina 
state of radiant happiness, 

“My daughter, Carrie, sir, will be hereto 
welcome vou very shortly. If you will look 
outof the window, you will see the exact 
angle at which she will turn the street cor- 
ner.’’ 

Harold knew this was Mr, Vicat’s daily 
delusion; yet, coupled with the child’s as- 

sertion, it strengtuened his belief thateven 
it wandering in dementia seeking his son, 
Mr. Irrian in the generous goodness of his 
heart bad gathered sense sufficient to bring 
the forlorn family good news, 

“Then you have been nade aware of your 
daughter’s return through your visitor?” 
obs-rved Harold tentatively. 

**Yes—--through a visitor,’’ returned Mr. 
Vicat with pompous gravity. “My wife 

saW him. Unfortunately she is too ill to 
takea journey.” 

“Tnere is no necessity for that,’’ said Har 
old. ‘Your daughter will be taken care of, 
and will travel to you salely,”’ 

“Yos; she is coming up the street soon, 
There is no question of my daughter’s 
safety, sir. The Venture, you see, was 
doomed, and ny niece— 

“But your visitor hastold you the Ven- 
ture is saved, and your nieces also?”’ 

The question struck an ugly chord in 
Mr. Vicat’s untuned toind. 

“The plan was well devised, sir; but peo- 
ple trom the other world stepped in and 
ruined it. The deed of gift gave all to Gil- 
pert. He died too soon, 1 stould have 
bidden that and had the money— it—if 

” 


quite 
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and Harold shut the door on him, ana let 
himself out into the street silently. 





CHAPTER LI. 


\HE’S the purtiest schooner-yacht that 
S ever skimmed the sea,’’ said Daniel, 
\ putting down his glass, ‘‘Who's aboard, 

ichael? D'’yeknaw?”’ 

*“T dun’no’ mor'n the dead, "said Michael. 
‘TI reckon ’tis some whisht traade or other, 
for they don’t leave a soul come ashore, 
They'll be like Jonah’s gourd, you'll see, 
Taey comed in a night; and they'll goin a 
night.”’ 

“Well, aud thee’st as poor-tempered as 
Jonab oover it, Michael, simmun to 
me,’ 

“Maybe I do feel a bit oogly,” acknow- 
ledged Michael. ‘For 1l’d as lief have a 
stone thrawed at ine as a bad word, Ovgli- 
ness, my dear! Why, there’s oogliness 
enough aboard this craft to sink her. May- 
be Jonah himself is there; and they won't 
get no peace till he’s thrawed oover- 
board,’’ 

“So they thrawed bad words ooverboord 
lor thee to catea?’’ 

‘*]as,’? said Michael ina slow way, as if 
still pondering over an unaccountable fact. 
‘| rowed out airly this mornin’ and axed 
‘ein ef they wanted a pilot, or fresh mait,or 
baker’s traade, And a young fellow, with 
his bat co’ked on one side, part as a inag- 
pie, shouts out, ‘Sheer ofl, youtellow! We 
don’t waat nauthin’!? ‘Yes, you do, my 
son!’ says 1, ‘You wanta civil tongue in 
your head; and, ef oou come ashore, we'll 
give ’ee a Cornish hug and larn ’ee tman- 
ners!’ “io to the devil!’ gays he, mad as 
tire. ‘Nothank ’ee, my dear,’ | answers, 
quite perlite; ‘1 won’t step afore you. The 
road is yours; and you be making pretty 
good coorse along it too, A pleasant voy- 
age to ’ee!’ I says. ‘And good-bye!’ I heerd 
langwidge coming arter ine, uncle, | can 
tell ’ee, as | rowd away. "T'was bot enough 
to set the sea afire ‘most.’ 

“Big words swell no sails,’’ said Daniel. 
“They northern seamen can carry a deal of 
swearin’in their holds without sinking; 
their ships be too good tor that! What says 
the proverb— 


‘'*A northern ehip to heep my life; 
Duta western woman for my wife’ ’* 


“So this craft be a North-country waun, 
uncle?” said Michae.. “But my mind 
inisgives ine she’s in the Preventive sarvice 
now,” 

“Whether your guess be true, | can’tsay; 
but I reckon she’ve never been in these 
waters before to-day,’’ 

‘tHere be the Langarth ladies, uncle!’’ 
interposed Michael. : 

Estrild caine across the sands, looking so 
bright, so fresh, so beautiful, that Daniel, 
who had again lifted his glass, lowered it, 
and turned an absorbed gaze upon her ap- 
proaching figure, with eyes that beamed 
with pleasure, 

“Purtier than a picture, Michael,’ he 
said, with satisfaction, “I reckon a fair 
woinan on land and a sailing sbip at sea 
be the two best things the airth can 
show.”’ 

“What are you spying at, Daniel?” asked 
Pieasance, a8 she and Estrifd drew quite 
near. 

Daniel pointed tothe schooner lying in 
the roads, whose reefed sails were just 
eatching red gleams frou the setting sun, 

“A suspicious craft, miss. 1 can’t make 
her out. She should run for Falmouth 
afore the wind rises, since she don’t choose 
to put into Langarth.”’ 

‘Before the wind rises?’ repeated listrild. 
“Why, Daniel, there is nota breath of wind 
stirring.”’ 

“There'll be half a gale before nightfall, 
miss. [ook at the sky; ‘tis full of fiery 
flakes, easier to read than book-larning.”’ 

“But that pretty little ship would not be 
in any danger if a storm rosé, Daniel, 
would shef” 

“Not if she beld to her anchors,’ 

“And they have not anchored in 4 good 
place,”’ observed Pleasance, who bad taken 
the glass froin Daniel’s hand, 

“That’s it, miss! They be strangers to 
this coast, that’s sartain.’”’ 
“And I hope they'll 
observed Michael. “Wea 
Jonahs to be thrawed 

Langarth.’’ 

This remark Jed to questioning, and toa 
histery of the morose reception given to 
Michase! that mnorning. 

“And 1] say that ef folks lay to 


keep #trangers,’’ 
don’t want no 
up asbore at 





off a 


friendly coast they shouldn’t fling stones at | 
| ening the Curlew; hence,when sie cane up 
Iistrild smiled assent and passed on with | 


it,’ observed Michael sententiously. 


Daniel; but Pieasance lingered behind 
with Michael, and said anxiou-ly- 
“TT hope that it is not a smugglHoy craft, 


| Micvael?” 
! 


He put bis hand to his forehead and star- | 


ed about him vacantly. 
“You have not met an undertaker, sir, 
have you?” be asked abruptly. 


“] have not bad that pleasure,” said Har- | 


old, balf smiling, with mingled amuse went 
and pity, though Mr. Vicat’s referenes to 
his evil plot had naturally at first roused 
only his indignation. 


“You are going?” observed Mr. Vicat, 
Still with eyes staring at him vacantly. 
“Then, if you meet an undertaker you 
had better send bim to—to--what is the 
place called? Langarth. Thank you: ver, 
Langarth. The ancients bad no unde: 
lakers. wir.’ 

“Perhaps not,” said Harold, sti | 

ppressed, he kne wh ‘ 
ague tmisgiviog 
An, waba y, it was a ey fa 
respectable calling! G i P ‘ 
Carrie any moment! 
He turned bis jac aga the V¥indow 


“T'uy afeard ’Us somethin’ wuas, 
My mind tmisgives me—'tis a spy.” 
“A spy?” repeated Pleasance. 


thiiks. 


“Well, miss, the Langarth folks have got 
| a venture on the sea to-night; and to run in | 


under the bows of 
would be risky work, 
‘em to keep off.” 

“And can’t that be done, Michae ?’ 
Pieasance, her sympathies instantiy awak- 
ened on the side of the free-traders. 

‘No message can reach the Curlew now. 
Tweaty boats might gooutand not tind her 
she’s bound to come in to-night.” 

“And what then, Michael?’”’ 


& Stranye schooner 
I wish | could warn 


“Why, ef we don’t get the ary it 
ner afore daylight, we sha be mt of us 
bs 4 iJ ‘ r r 
* a 4 
~ ‘ 4 A 
- ae 4 fa rAaa 
aT y m4 ~ t a I r 
1 ir ke - r an ee ie ig 
el we've g A ! ny (Gear, ‘tis a 





| the law in what you do!’ 


asked | 


whisht job, ’tis transportation for life to 
some of us, and starvation to wives and 
children! Tnere, we shall fight like men, 
that’s sartain!’’ 

The thought of bloodshed apjalled Plea- 
sance; she grew pale, her hands and voice 
trembled. 

“Surely, Michael, you are exaggerating 
the danger! That schooner is onty a yacht; 
she is not a Revenue cutter!” 

“Aub, eddn’t sne?” said Michael, in the 
tone of « man perfectly settled in his own 
opinion, ‘Sne'’s waun of the king's ships 
dieguised a bit yacht-fashion, that’s what 
she ie! In coorse she eddn’t a cutter; I 
never said she was! But she’s a Preven- 
ro narvice boat, and a good—good waun 
too!’ 

“Hos can you be sure of that, Michael?” 

“Asef I didn’t knaw the cut of the jibot 
they feliows!"’ returned Michael, looking 
towards the distant schooner with mingled 
contempt and defiance, “Ef they wadn’t 
up to some sacret p'ot, why don’t ‘en come 
ashore like other yachtsmen for freah tmait 
and garden stuff, and tu coosy a bit? Bless 
you, iniss, a true yacht’s crew pulls ashore 
80 800n as they sees land, wanting aal 
soorts of traade; and they’re sure to tell 
tell what gentry is aboard, making believe 
to Jike the sea, Ncw these chaps aunly ery 
out, ‘Sheer off!’ ef you comes nigh ’eum; and 
they don’t come ashore or lev’ nobody come 
aboord, That's a Preventive trick I’ve 
seen afore to-day! Auh, 1] bain’t took in by 
innocent looks! T reckon there’l! bea tight 
afore morning. Good evening, miss! | must 
go round and warn our tolks,’’ 

“Stay, Michael! Can nothing be done to 
preventa tray? Think of the misery that 
will come of i!” 

‘There's aunly waun thing—ef Miss Is 
trild will belp us, we might nanage to kep 
clear then of a tight.” 

“Yes, yes. Wroat can she do?’’ 

“On, | dursn’t ask her, miss; because, you 
see, She never have forgive nor forgot how 
Mr. Tristram aied!" 

*You want leave to hide the cargo in the 
cave?” said Pleasance hurriedly. 

Michael nodded, then gazed wistfully out 
to sea towards the strange schooner, which 
lay still as a painted ship, her masts stand- 
ing Out against the flery sky In wonderiul 
straight clearness, 

“Ayin’ darkness falls I reckon she'll wish 
she’d chosen better moorings,” said 
Michael, with a grim pleasure, ‘The sea 
waient bide quiet inuch longer; itll be a 
rough night and a dark waun, Aal the 
better too for we! Now, do ’ee think Miss 
Iistrild will stretch out a hand to save 
men’s lives to-night?” 

‘Michael, you are asking her to connive 
at and share in an illegal act! She will not 
do it.’’ 

“Then there’ll be murder here afore 
mornin’,” said Michael, getting white and 
angry; “for we men have sworn that the 
Curlew and oargo sha’n’t be seized while 
there’s life in us,’? 

In the excitement under which both 
were speaking, neither had noticed that 
lcstrild and Daniel had turned back, and 
were now 80 close as to be within hearing 
ol their words, 

Now, tq the intense surprise ol Pioasance, 

Sstriid came forward with flushed ciesks 
and eyes shining with a fevered eayernens; 
and, laying one wsolt white band 
Michael's arm, she pointed with the other 
Lo the little ship lying in the roads, 

“Whether that ship holds triends or 
foes, | am resolved it shall bring no death 
to Langarth,’’ she said, in alow, firm voice, 
“My brother lost lis life through not 
standing by his people. IT dare not loliow 
his @xample, though he was perhaps right, 
and though J am nowmore @ friend to this 
wicsed illegal trading than he was; but | 
will grant you the use of the cave, or the 
park, or my house, or all that I 


Oil 


I? SNS 


rather than endanger one lile at dear 
Langarth, Rather than that my home 
coming--this time of joy—shouid = be 


changed into one of mourning, T would die 
mysell!”’ 

“There now,” Michael, with a 
yglacce of triumph at Pieasance, “dida't 1 
tell ’«e BO? Miss estrild have got the right 
speritin her, like the ould Squire, 
showd usa blind eye or yived ubaé helping 
hand many atime inthe good ould 


cried 


Wii 


days 


gone by—the Lord rest hissoul for itl’? he 
coneluded plouslyv. 
Meanwhile, Daniel by awign had shown 


both Michael and Pleasance thatduriny lis 


walk with Estrild ne had tnade « clean 
breast of the matter, and she war as tully 
Aware as themselves Of tho Gdatnyver threat. 


to thems, 416 was prevared lo BpGah Iroun 
her heart, though not her judgment 
“Consider, Mstrild, lentreat you,’’ said 


Vieasance, “that you will be acting apyalust 
’ 

“ff have considered,’ she answered fever 

ahiy. ‘*Remember what happened wher 

Tristrain belped the law. I inuay be wrony, 


or the law tnay 06 Wrong--at all events it 
is rightto make an effort to save lives, 
(ome with ne, Daniel; To will yo hous 
through the caves, and then you can #66 
where the cargo can best be stowed, No, 
Pieasance, I wouid rather you returned 


nome by the cliff--I know you hate caverns 


Moreover, I do not wish you to appear as 
having any part in this illieya leed 
it ne,’? 

She waved her hand w easance 
wenot down the bea with ID A ‘ 
tnoment or lw bot a] dlis 

4 { as 
aves 
as 
A ’ 

an zy m 

4 pl La ~ "4 | al 
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toars her - 
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“If sorrow comes of this deed, Michael, it 
will be through your sin, not hers,” 

“Then I'll stan’ it,” said Michael con- 
tendedly. “I don’t reckon it no sin to save 
lives—lives of men with little children 
clingin’ to their hands for bread!’’ 

“That's your way of talking, Michael— 
that's how you have persuaded Estrild to 
an act of wh on she will repent,” returned 
Pleasance a&grily, 

“If really needed to save lives, why 
couldn't you have stowed away your ill- 
gotten goods in the cavern without telling 
her?” 

“As ef we'd do anything #80 mean,” 
retorted Michael indignantly, ‘And what 
would be the good of et, ef we couldn't 
bring the carts to the graate rift in the park 
at the head-like of the cavern, and cart the 
keys away saafe afore day break?” 

“Oa, Tl understand now why you have 
pleaged Estriid to help you! But the 
Preventive men may search ths cave and 
eart away the kegs themselves frou: the 
beach,”’ 

“Why, Miss Ploasance, what be'ee think- 
ing ol?) That's roadling talk, sure 'nough, 
Do ’em want to be drowned, they men? 
They may be sarpints, but they batint fishes, 
lo wet through two fathouns of say. waetur,”’ 

“Ah, I forgot that the spring-tides fill the 
cavern! Yes, yes—I see your evil cargo 
will be sate euough till inorning!’’ 

“Carts and hosses on the beach at high 
tide!’ continued Michael, amused at the 
thought. ‘Lord, they’d be swallowed up 
like the host of Puaraoh,”’ 

hy this time the two as they talked had 
reached the narrow path which zig-ziggwed 
up the tace of the cliff; and here both 
stopped ant look seawards, 

‘The sun was setting in the waves, and 
flakes of this red light, dying in flame, 
were wafted towards them on the crests of 
the swelling seas, which cast the light from 
them with melancholy sighs as they tell 
darkening on the sands, 

Thick clouds were rising in the south, 
speeding onwards to obscure the glory of 
the sun, but catching fire as they came and 
showing on their western edges jagged 
poaks and great rents all aflame, 

‘Giood-bye, Michael,” said Pleasanoa, 
with a heavy sigh. ‘The air is oppressive 
tonight, I wish I had gone with Matrild.”’ 

‘She's save enough with uncle Daniel. 
(;00d night iniss, i've gota long round to 
make to the fariners to borry carts, There's 
+ power lot of ’emn bave goot money on this 
venutur’, miss,’? 

*“To their shame!’ returned Pleasance, 
raising her voice, as, winding up the steep 
path.she was now #o1ne distance above him, 

She stayed her steps a moment to say 
this, half tarning again towards the sea, 
[no doing this she espied a little boat drawn 
uphigh on the beach behind the rock 
which projected at this point where the 
path boyan, 

She pointed now to the spot, and timade a 
~ign to Michael to go round the sbarp head- 
land, 

lle did #o at the cost of a wetting froin an 
iInprushing wave Which sent its wall apray Ho 
high up the elit that it touched Vleasance’s 
fnoe, 

“What boat is it?” she called eagerly. 

Michael was @xamiining it with @ serutin 
ising eye, his face set to unwonted hard- 
Oss, 

“Tis a boat from the schooner, 
spy outthe land!” he said angrily. 

“Are you sure, Michael?” 

“Her name ison the starn,”’ he 

“hh lnine. Now, Misa Pleasanee, 
pwn lo wees right?” 

“No, Michael, there’s no harin in boat or 
yacht; itis you who fancy hari. ‘CC on- 
science tinakes Cowards of us all !'’’ 

{ather pleased at Lhe aptness of her quo 
tation, Pleasance passed On, and was soon 
out of sight amnid bushes and rocks, 


eome vo 


answered 
You l 


“A worunan tnust have the laeat word,”’ 
snid Michael to hitneself. “*Aunly waun 
pairol sculls,” he continued, jproering inte 
he boat: “then Jonah have coured astiore 





hisself, aunless the crew sent un adrilt 
to Saave theirselves, Well, now, ! reel 
anynow I'd best slip the Knot ot the pain 
| or,and then thie there spy walnk pet 
thoord agin in this craalt to car’ liewe 
we,or to keep his bones from tlie the 
1isli@s, 
So saving, Miehael coolly unslipped the 
} rope trom the stake whieh had been driven 
l)oto the sands to keep the boat secure 
Puen, with # gleam Of Balisfaction in tiis 
eyes, be went down the long streteh of 
darkening sands towards the littie 
tuan of lanyarth. 
liere heand two others tmounte sorry 
horses and rode away lo carry their 
inessayes to oullying farius, 
Viesasnnes, on reaching the house, or ler 


od her pony-carriage and drove tious 
was her wont to do in lhe @venliogs, 





Living alone, ase did, she diag not like 
to leave her little household to Liemime)l 
by night as well as by day. 
lo Carrie's Inquiry for bastrild slie 
| answered that 4he6 was sale with Daniel, and 
would no doubt return with bin. So 
} Carrio lelt no anxiely, Ven when twilly 
Pelipped Imipercepttt iy iret yiit i 
rising wind moaned painfully round t 
lo. house of Lanyartu. 
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UNLESS, 





BY mAs, 


BHROWNIAG. 


‘plese you can think, when the song te done, 
No other |s eweet Ia the rhythm 
‘pless you can feel, when left by 
That all men elee go with him, 
‘nless you can know, when unpraieed by his breath, 
That your beauty iteelf wants proving: 

‘nless you can ewear ‘*Por life, for death, 

Oh, fear to call it loving 


— 


T nless you can muse in a crowd all day 
On the abeent face thal feed you 

Unless you can love as the angela may, 
With the breadth of heaven betwiat you 

Unless you can dream that hie faith is fast, 
Through behooving and unbehooring. 

Unless you can die when the dream Is past 
oh, never call itioving! 


COLLIE. 


RY THK AUTHOR OF “GUY'S CHORISTER,” 





‘HIS GOOD ANGEL," KTO., ETC. 





CHAPTER IIIl.—[conTiInugp. } 


yOLLI EK looked at her brother, as if to 

find an excuse for declining, but saw 

J none in hia delighted face. She re 
membered, with a little pang of compunce 
tion, that it was not too olten he, poor boy, 
bad the chance of induiging in a “yood 
aquare neal,” ashe called it, and, instead, 
feit almost persuaded toaccedy, 

He nodded vigorously at her in 
her questioning giance. 

“Come on, Collie"? hesaid: “you needn't 
think twice about that, We'll look after 
you right enough.” 

Then turning to nis friend 

“She'll be all serene, Treterne, She 
shilly-shballied about cousin to the theatre 
atall; but she came, she'll shilly-shaliy 
about this; but she'll come. If you knew 
anything about girls, you would Know It is 
always the way with them. They like to 
inake «fuss and be pressed and pestered 
and botbered into doing the thing they are 
dying to do,” 

“IT bow to your superior wisdom,’’ the 
Baronet responded, with tock gravily 
‘more eo ally as your words agree with 
my desires, Then, Mies Collie, you will al- 
low us at Jeast to hope?’’ 

She laughed, 

“Tsaee no means of 
you insist on it,’’ Khe answered. “But Sid 
iwavery wicked boy to tnake rash pro- 
mises for ine, Seriously, | should like no 


reply to 


preventing you, if 


thing better than to give in; but fT am 
afraid "’ 
“Lobater salad at midnight never gives 


indigestion, and Mutnin and Koederer 
the true elixir of life. So you need 
dread either.”’ 

“Jodigestion has no terrors for me,’’ she 
answered; “but—but a seolding frou my 
auntand cousins bas, And if they should 
discover——"’ 

“How could they? They are not ublquit 
ous, and they cannot be at home before two 
o'clock Inthe morning. Long ere that, you 
will bein Led and asleep.”’ 

“Or rather making up the fire for their 
arrival, and having the kettle boiling for 
tea," 

“What a hornble shame! You don’t 
mean to ®ay you are coupelled Lo sit up for 
them?’’ 

“Indeed sheia,’’ broke in ber brother, 
“And, what's nore, When they go out they 
insist Chat the fire shall yo out too, T found 
this poor little soul shivering Over # tnanu- 
acripl as crabbbed as Ils authoress, with one 
miserable candieandahandiul of balf-burnt 
cinders to light and wari bert!" 

“Please be quiet, Sid; I—I forgot sbout 
it, I" 


are 
not 


“Don't believe her, Treherne, They make 
the unfoctunate child into «a regular Cin- 
derella The servants would strike if they 
were lreated as she is, ©)! all the tinean,iwnis- 
erable, stingy old screws - Oh, well, you 
needn't make faces at me, Collie! But, if 
it worries you, | suppose | must shut up, 
though it is quite true,’’ the boy finished,as 
he aw sister's eyes til with large 
learn, 

Preherne looked at ber curiously, 

“Yet vou love them?” be questioned, 

“leant beip it,’ she answered piteously. 
“| have so few to love or to love me that I 
must inake the mostof what l have, And 
i think It la my nature to grow fond of any 
one l live with.”’ J 

Hie muttered something under his heavy 
moustache, then turned towards the stage, 
and died notspeak again till the performance 
war over, 

As the green curtain fell, they 
Collie with a heavy sigh. , 

Treherve Wrapped her 
round her 


his 


all rome, 


Khaw! closely 
“You will coue?’ he whispered. “Don't 
spoil all the happiness you lave given 
this evening by saving ‘No’ now,” 
It was a delightful sensation to the friend 


lens girl to be BO protected, and there was 
an alr of proprietorship and sauthority 
about the youny tian which bad its own 
peculiar charin, and w pin ed ber to 
vield, 

“You are sure tif 1 wi ig’ she );ues 
tioned, Hut, os sle +s; *, she ft k his 
profiered arm, and the t ‘ searcl 
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As they sat there, unmindfu! of al! save | in her ears, and she flushed and trembled 
themselves and each other, twelve o'clock | as she recalled them. 


struck, 

Collie jumped up hastily. 

“You wust take me home,Sid,’' she said, 
“Cipderella must not delay another ins!ant. 
Ah, see, already tiny glass slippers have 
turned into mere prosaic kid!”’ 

She held out ber dainty foot for amoment, 
as her brother and bis friend rose. 

Treberne laid bis band on the boy's 
shoulder, and gave him a slight warning 
viance. 

“You are nearer your diggings here, Sid, 
than you would bein Portinan Square,and, 
as you have to be up betimes in the morn- 
ing, you had better let ine take your a«lster 
horne,"’ 

She started, 

“Ob, nol” she cried quickly. 
mua. come with us.’ 

“There, that’s all right,”’ the boy answer- 
ed, with some embarrassment. ‘Treberne 
wiiltake good care of you. (Gicod night; 
hope you won't get intoa row;"’ and, before 
she could detain him, be was gone, 

“IT need not trouble you, Sir Cieollrey,’’ 
she said nervously, “If you will only put 
née into # cab, I shall get bome quite safely 
alone.” 

“Do you imagine anything I could do tor 
you would be a trouble?” be returned. 
“And do you fancy that, if 1] had a jewel in 
my keeping that I prized inore than any- 
thing in the world, Lahould let it out of 
my possession for one momént that I ecould 
retain it?) Come, bere is a hansou!’’ 

hey entered it silently, and neither of 
them spoke a word during the drive. Not 
until they stood on the stepa of her aunt's 
house did she break the silence. 

“T cannot tell you how IT thank you for 
this evening,’’ be said. ‘1 shall look back 
to it as the most actively enjoyable one of 
my life.” 

“Heaven knows | 


“Sid, you 


want no thanks for 
what was done with purely selfish mo 
tives!’ be answered, ‘But il, in your gen- 
eroaity, you still bestow them on me, let 
them come in the shape of # promise to re 
peat it.” 

He was bolding her hand as be spoke, 
and he drew her « little nearer to him, 
She shrank back, ber heart throbbing vio- 
lently. 

‘Masood night,” he said softly. rood 
night, good-bye! Itis only for your sake 
1 part with you #0 s00n, Had I but inyseltf 
to consider, the words should never be 
spoken, Again good night.” 

‘(dood night,"’ she answered, looking up 
at him shyly. 

Then a great tamptation seemed to s#eizs 
him, and she looked #o lovely in the bright 
moonlight that perhaps it was pardon- 
abla, 

Ile caught her in bis arios,his lips almost 
touched hers, when the door opened, and 
Nora Burnett, beautiful, indignant, and 
outraged, stood there looking at the pair, 
her nother and sister forming an angry 
background, 

With an imprecation on his lips and an 
ominous light in his eyes, Sir Gedfirey 
Treherne faced the trio, 

Collie, pale and shivering with 
shrank to his side for protection, 

Hier cousin looked at ber with a glance of 
withering contempt. 

“Come int’ she commanded at last; and 
her tones were harsh and cruel, ‘‘For the 
sakeof the common blood which [I am 
ashamed to feel runsin our veins we will 
vive you shelter for to-night—to-morrow 
you shall seek another refuge. What?” 
she added, asthe girl, stupetied with ter 
ror, did not move. “What? Have you not 
disgraced yourself and us sufliciently to 
night without letting the whole neighbor- 
heod into the secrets of your amatory 
amusements? To-morro y——" 

lreherne took a step forward, raising his 
hat politely. 

“To-morrow,” he Interrupted, ‘1 will do 
myself the bonor of calling upon you 
ladies, and of suggesting to 


fear, 


Miss March 
mont a refuge which would be at ieast per- 
manent, and which, should ashe accept it, 
would, however poor, prove Kinder than 
the one which bas lately sheltered her. In 
the meantime, | would remind Miss Nora 
Burnett that her cousin has not tad the 
valuable experience and training which 
have taught her to see wickedness in an 
innocent pleasure, and would beg her to 
abstain from bespattering Miss March- 
mont’s purity with verbal mud. And 
now allow me to wisb you all avery good 
night.” 


CHAPTER 1\. 


morning after the 
scene. Collie bad gone to bed in the 
deepest disgrace, unseolded sand un- 
spoken to, but told by the ominous looks 
of her aunt and cousins that their wrath 
was ouly asleep, and that the storm would 
surely break, 

Very little rest had the poor child found 
in her miserable, ill-furnished little bed- 
room, Where generally she was #0 Lhauk- 
ful to lay Ler weary head on uer bard pil 
iow, 

A thousand thoughts 
away from her, 

Firat, there was the threatthatafter woat 
had passed, her aunt’s bouse was no longer 
to be a bome for her. 


Tr was the eventful 


had driven sleep 


What should she do if they turned her 
out, hei pleas, friendless, penuiles#,as she 
wast? 

Where could she g f whow seek 

sel? It was iuipossible that ! f 
ér, already bard pressed 

ans J nei! - 

a) » 


| charm which in bis company she 


ShiG 


| to the 


Even her ignorance and humility could 


find for them but one interpretation. He 
loved, he wished to marry her! 
Itseemed almost impossible, She had 


on, and till this wonder- 
scarcely exchanged words 


seen hin «oO wed 
ful night bad 
with hitn. 

She had looked upon hitn alwavs as the 
exclusive property of her cousin Nora, and 
had never dreamtof the possibility of rival- 
ling her. 

lo her boneet Lumility she was intensely 
gratefultohim,and she feltan inexpresaible 
longing to accept the love he seemed 80 will- 
ing to bestow, 

Yet, could she tnarry him? The old feel- 
ing of distrust, whieh had been almost 
obliterated by the delights and events of 
the evening, rushed back upon ber now 
that his influences was removed, and a sen- 
tation of dread took the place ot the 
had ex- 
perienced, 

Shetossed her nead feverishly on the 
pillow and threw back her long brown hair 
uneasily, 

“Tt only | knew whatis right for ine to 
do,” ehe moaned, “Perbaps, if I humble 
myself tomy aunt, she may relent, and let 
me stay with her.’’ 

She rose, and, kneeling by the window in 
the moonlight, prayed for help, and then, 
worn out both in mind and body by the 
unwonted exc! threw herself again 
upon the bed, and slept 


lement, 


A vlorious winter son was shining when 
awoke, She rose, and, dressing bastily, 
burried downstairs, 

There was no one 
ita ¢ 


in the sitting-room,and 
chilled her 
Radiy looking out 
upon the square, and watching the passers- 
by, who,to her morbid imagination,seemed 
abnorinally bappy. 

A toot-rtep sounded 


eerless uninhabited look 


bone, sh aut 


on tne staircase, 


which she Knew was Dertha’s, and at once 
the yirl determined to try to enlist her on 
her side, 

Then, with achill at her heart, she re- 


membered the worse than undone task,the 
ruined tanuseript. 

Her cousin entered without greeting, her 
face ill-tempered, she herself evidently on 


the look-out for grievances, 
“Where where ismy—tmy manuseripr?” 
she beyan at once, speaking with great 


aS perily. 
Collie ran 
hand, 

“Ob, Bertha,” 
"aaa 

“You have not finisned it? You preferred 
your amusementto your duty? Well, it is 
what | might have expected!”’ 

“It is worse than that. [tis es 

“Itis what? Can’t you speak properly, 
instead of Blarninerogy out half sentences 
with no ineaning? What bave you done 
with it?” 

“T have 
Collie. 

“Destroyed Wl’ 

Miss Burnett was 
wrath. 

"You miserable little wreteb,you horrid, 
wicked girl, 1 wonder how you dare admit 
such 4 thing! How can you stand there and 
tell me that you have deliberately destroy- 
ed what 1 took such pains with—an article 
the hortnight!y would have been certain 
toaccept? But IT will see that you are pun- 
ished forit. | will have you taken up; you 
Shall be putin prison, you shall!” 

“Whaton earth are you raging about, 
Bertha?’ interposed Nora, euterling with 
heriother, “id thought it was agreed that 
} should be the one lett to deal with our 
delightful « 

“So you nav in what concerns you; but 
surely 4 wiedge thet I have 
the right to speak when IT tell you that she 
has deliberately destroyed iny manuscript, 
and has the audacity vo stand there and 


to her and seized her right 


she cried, ‘forgive me! I 





I have destroved it,” faltered 


aliost tragic in her 


nusin.’ 


uwill ackKn 


boast of it. 

“ITndeed | don’t!’ eried Collie implor- 
ingly. “It was entirely an accident, and 
anaceident T would give anything in the 
worid t repair 


‘You went to the theatre to assuaye your 
7 


wrie!, I i}ty ‘ bserved N ra InockKilg- 
Ve. Cote, ertua,”’ she continued, ad- 
dressing bers ster, who had by this tite 
BuUbALIed ylears over ber lost lroasure— 


' eh? 
“ihat s enuotiyh y 


ahiother quit 


u Cah Very soon Write 
this with a touch 
of sarcasia jo hertone. “And you may be 
very iat Miss Marchimont has uad 
ber ast chance of destroying anything iu 
this house, | she will not be mueb 


ws ood’ 
40) 


iresay 


surprised lo learn that, as We have charac. 
ters lo wouard, w must request her to find 
sGine other | « She wiil be aovle, I 
Should think, to pack upall her valuable 
Possessions on acouple of hours, aud after 
Lihat we tust bey to relieve us of her 
presence, N eds let us know any- 
thing of her future inovements, is they can 
bave bo interest | a’ 

Forau ' t Collte stood bvbewilde ed, 
Then she s herseif upon her knees 
before her is 

‘Surely 1 tnean i!’ she asp 
ed, ‘*y SuGW—you must Know that I 
have lore t vy ft fisyraceé you mny- 
Beit l Parnned (Was only from want 

thought, and because | wasso lonely, so 

1) t . ) ik any 
ré . . t \ 

4 ~ > av ; ged 

ss 5 r end 
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you on other occasions in the same loving 

attitude with Geoffrey Treherne or—some 

one else?” 
“Never—never!"’ the girl 


cried, in an 


agony. “Il swear to you that iti the firat 
tine lever left the house in your ab- 
sence.”’ 


Nora smiled contemnptuously. 

“You may save yourself the trnuble, for 
I don’t believe you, Only a few sbort 
hours before { found you in his embrace, 
you bad vowed that ‘that inan seemed like 
asnake to you,’ Gol’ she cried, with sud- 
den passion, drawing away ber skirt from 
the girl’s detaining grasp. “Go where you 
like, but where I shall never see you again! 
I hate t 6 sight of you—you are both a liar 
and a thie!” 

Collie sprang to her feet. Her face was 
deathly pale and her eves bad a wild 
hunted look. 

“I will go,” sbe rejoined, “but Heaven 
knows where; and, if harm befall me, it is 
you who are to blame!”’ 

‘Then she turned to her aunt— 

‘Have you nota kindly word 
she asked, 

“Ob, dear—ob, dear!’ moaned Mrs, Bur- 
nett. “AL! this is dreadfully upsetting,and 
I wou'dn't have had it happen for the 
worla! Alter steeling away Bertba’s 
tnanuseript and burning Nora’s sweetheart 
—at least, | mean the other way, of course, 
you couldn't expect, Collle—you really 
couldn't, even though you are my poor 
dear sister’s child—to be kept on in a re- 
svectable house, living, as one might say, 
in the lap of luxury, and still——” 

“Be quiet, mamma!” broke in 
“We have heard enough!” 

“Exactly what 1 say, that 1 can’t belp 
agreeing with you, my dear, And Collie 
must understand that she need not send to 
me fogacharacter if she does manage to 
yet a situation, though what she’s fit for I 
don’t know.” 

“A situation?’ the girl echoed despair. 
ingly. ‘‘Where shall I find one? What 
can I do? Oh, aunt—Nora—Bertha--for the 
love of Heaven, have some pity on me! I 
have noonein the world to turn to but 
you. Treat me asthe meanest servant in 
the house, give me what work you will,and 
I] will do it thankfully. Only forgive me 
this once, and do not turn ime away from 
your door disgraced!”’ 

“We are not responsible,’’ said Nora 
coldly, ‘for tne disgrace vou have brought 
upon vourself, You heard what 1 said. 
Two bours you may have to prepare and 
make up your mind to go,and then we wish 
never to set eyes on you again.” 

Pale as death, the girl turned away. 

‘“;ood heavens,”’ she cried, ‘‘was ever 
any one 80 friend|ess aa 1? ‘There is noone 
who will help me!”’ 

But as she spoke the door opened, and 
her white bands were caught in a sudden 
clasp. 

Sne looked up and saw (Geoffrey Tre- 
herne. Ilis eyes were bent on hers witha 
strange expression in them. 

He stopped down, and, with the air of a 
knight-errant, kissed the slender fingers he 
held. ‘Then he stood erect, and, still hold- 
ing the girl by one hand, taced ber adver- 
saries. 

“] need not waste words,’ he began 
sternly. “I had come to ask the consent of 
one of Miss Marchmont’s nearest relatives 
to my paying my addresses to ber; but the 
cruel repudiation I have just heard of the 
claims of kinship and innocence makes It 
evident tuat] may spare myself the trou- 
ble and appeal to herself alone. Muss Col- 
lie,’ he went on, turning to the trembling 
girl, “you called yourself falendiess just 
now. Will you take ine to be your he! per 
and protector through life? Will you trust 
yourself to me??? 

At the word *trust,’? the old feeling of 
dread came over her, and she tried to draw 
her hand away from his grasp. 

Nora laughed scorntuily. 

“How coy she is all of a sudden!” she 
sneered. “My modest cousin does not like 
her wooing to be done so publicly. She 
prefers it at midnight, under the stars. 
Come, Naima, come, Bertha, let us leave 
these two to their billing and cooing. Tell 
Sir Geottrey that he is perfectly welcome 
to his charining piece of innocence, and 
that we are quite content to have her taken 
otf our hands by anybody. But,” she 
aided, ber manner changing suddenly and 
her breast heaving as she clenched her 
hand, “let them beware bow they ever 
come into my presence again!’’ 

“You may be sure you will never be 
troubled by me,” the young man retorted, 
bowing gravely, and opening the door for 
ine ladies; “and, if Miss Marchmont does 
ine the ponor of putting ber future into my 
bands, 1 Can answer tor it that she too will 
not run the risk of so disturbing ber bap- 
piness either. So, in place of our usual 
‘au revoir,’ ] have the pleasure of at last 
saving a tinal adieu to all.” 

Nora swept past Lim ina storm of passion 
and the others followed, scarcely less dis- 
coupposed. Then he turned to Collie. 

“Now,” be said, “I await your answer.”’ 

“What shall I say?” she murmured. 
“What ought I to do?” 

‘I love you, Collie,’’ he went on, ‘‘and I 
have loved since first I met you. I am sure 
I can inake you happy—bappier, at least, 
than thosé woimen who have just gone. 
You say you bave no friends, no one to 
whose house you can go. Sid cannot belp 
you, and a 

“It is all that Inakes me so 
broke in. ww that, if I 


ptaticon of being sred for 


for me?” 


Nora 





afraid,’’ she 
yield to the 
aud 

Weak at 
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“My dear,” be said, ‘I don’t expect you 
to be as fond of meas T am of you. But! 
aim quite content to accept what you can 
give me, and to trust tothe future. Think 
of me asa friend—a friend who not only 
will protect you, but may help your bro- 

ser.” 

. “Sid? I can do nothing without asking 
him first. ‘ad 

“| have prepared myself on all sides,’’ 
lreberne answered, ‘I saw bim this morn- 


|—— 


ing and made all the arrangements neces-' 


sary to be carried out, should I be happy 
enough to gain your consent. I bring you 
a letter from him; look—bere it is!" 

She tore it open with trembling banda, 
and read,in the boyish writing, extrav- 
ayant eulogy of ber lover, enthusiastic de- 
light at ber prospects, and, inore than all, 
anticipstion of the great advautages such a 
inarriage would bring to him, 

She lifted her eyes to Treherne’s face, 
earnest inquiry shining ip them. 

“Will you really help Sid?’”’ she asked, 
“Will you give him a chance of getting out 
ot the dreary pinched lite he is torced to 
lead?’’ 

‘““My dear, I—or you--will make his for- 
tune!’”’ 

She laid ber band in his,and in a mo- 
ment be held herin his arms and covered 
cer. face with kisses. 

‘On, don’t,” she cried, shrinking back. 
“T bave known you such a little time, I 
cannot bear it!” 

“Forget that, darling. Don’t think of the 
short time you have known ine; remember 
only that by this hour to-morrow you will 
be my wife!’’ 

“Your wife! ‘l'o-morrow!”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered firmly. “All ar- 
rangements are inade. To-night your bro- 
ther will take care of you; alter that he 
could not. 1 told him to apply—torgive 
ine for — so sureé—for leave to-morrow, 


and he will be our our—only wedding- 
guest.”’ 
‘“But--but rad 





“No ‘buts,’ darling. You must consider 
the marital sautbority assumed already, and 
in a week you will thank me for having 
nade up your mind for you. Come, dear, 
remember thata good part of your two 
hours’ grace has already flown, and ask 
yourself where you will go if not with me. 
But,” be added, with certainty, ‘you will 
xo with me. Leave me now, darling, and 
yet your things together. I will wait for 
you outside,’’ 

Sbe walked slowly to tbe door,then,turn- 
ing round, faced her lover again, 

“Are youindeed to be trusted, Geoft- 
rey?’ she asked. “Will you never make 
ine repent giving myself to you 89 strangely 
and so burriedly?”’ 

cie looked at her steadily with a slight 
frown. 

‘My dear,’’ he replied, a little coldly, “if 
ever you repent marrying me, it will only 
be your own fault. Gonow!”’ 

And she went. 


CHAPTER V. 


y 0OD-NIGHT, dear old boys! Don’t be 
( long before you come back tur your 

A revenge!” 

No fear, Treherne. Assoon as we can 
afford it, you may count on seeing us again. 
If your attractions were not sufficient, your 
wile’s are irresistible.”’ 

fhe clock was striking five as these 
words were spoken. 

Already London streets, even on this 
winter morning, were beginning to be 
busy with a stream of the toilers who 
have to work early and late for their 
bread. 

But the men who were leaving Treberne’s 
rooins were none of these, 

The little group of three or four who 
parted with bim thus were young and de- 
vouair, with no signs of care or toil about 
\heir aristocratic featares and pretty white 
hands, 

They were allin evening-dress, and the 
oue who had last spoken, a bandsome men 
about thirty, wore a rosebud in his button- 
hole, which his light ulster, carelessly 
thrown back, failed to hide, 

Treberne stood for a few moments watch- 
ing their retreating figures with a sinister 
Siuile on his lips, Then he turned away and 
mounted the ste 

‘*Back again,’’ he muttered sardonically. 
“Ay, you will come back and back again 
ull I have sucked you as dry as the spider 
does the fly. Stupid young toolsa—how 
sinitten they all are with my wife! Well, 
she has paid ine for her keep already, and, 
with a few lessons, will be perfect. It was 
amusing to see Stourton stake his money, 
and blunder along anyhow because he 
could not keep his eyes off her. I imust 
have a good haul to-night, at least. Hallo, 
Collie!’ be said carelessiv, as he entered 
the roomn and found her standing where he 
nad left ber. ‘Not gone to bed yet? Come 
now, be off! I can’t afford to let you spoil 
your good looks by want of sleep,”’ 

‘T unust speak to you first,’? she answer- 
ed, in a half-whisper. “I cannot rest tll I 
do,”’ 

“Oh, nonsense!l’”” he said, vawning. 
“Anything you may have to sav can wait 
till to-morrow. I am dead tired.’’ 

The two were in a very large handso.ne 
room. 

In the middle was a green covered table 
littered with cards, while empty cham pagne- 
bottles and glasses showed tbat the meet- 
ing had been a festive one. 

l-ads of cigars and the heavy atmosphere 
proved that there had been little restraint 
lo the visitors’ enjoyinent. 

Collie, in rich white satin, with a cluster 

1-réd roses at her breast, looked ex 

lisitely Voly She stood with one hand 
Heart, as if tostill ite beating 
er eyes, with a frightened yet 
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lefiant 


| continue. 
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glance, were fixed upon her busband. He, 


lounging on the sofa, surveyed her with 
mixed curiosity and admir ° 

“I must speak to-night,’’ she said again. 
“Geoflrey,” she hurried on, as if to give 
bim no time in which to refuse to hear her; 
“is this—thia evening’s experience to be 
repeated? Aim 1 married to a common 
sbarper?”’ 

For a moment his eyes flashed warning- 
ly; then they relapsed into their usual 
sleepy calin. 

“Don’t say that again, my dear,” he 
drawled. “Jtis nota polite inquiry, or a 
nice insinuation. If you mean to suggest 
that I don’t play fair, you are either wil- 
fully or woefully «mistaken, and in either 
case I inust ask you to take my word for 
my probity.”’ 

“I don’t pretend that you have marked 
cards or loaded dice,’’ she broke in passion- 
ately. ‘Heaven forbid that I should have 
married such a deliberatescoundre! as that! 
But, Geoffrey, itis not fair play to bring 
these young men here—to heat them with 
wine while you yourself, though your head 
18 far stronger than theirs, scarcely taste it, 
till they bardly know what they are doing, 
and then win their money fromtbem. This 
is the third time now that I have seen it, 
and it makes ine worse than iniserable, It 

” 


‘Enough, my dear, about your sensa- 
tions! Ir these young men choose to come 
and drop their money here, you may be 
sure that they are content with the vaiue 
received, If they are poorer in pocket by 
the end of the evening, they are greatly 
richer in experience, and it would hardly 
be tair it the instructor of youth,who gives 
his time and trouble tor their benefit, were 
not to have some slight reward. Besides, 
my child, without such remuneration,how 
would he live, and how supply his wite 
with these expensive, if elegant gowns, to 
which, I must admit, she does the utmost 
credit.” 

“Are thoy bought with blood-money, 
Geottrey? Are they paid for with what 
you have robbed—yes, robbed these poor 
boys of? Oh, Geofirey, Geotlrey, if this is 
how you live—if this is to be ny existence 
hereaiter, why dic you marry me—why 
take me from a life where [ was honest at 
least; and not degraded’”’ 

His face darkened. 

‘**Robbery—degradation!’ ’’ he said stern- 
ly. ‘I told you before that I did not wish 
to hear words of that sort applied to me 
and my doings. Whatever I married you 
for, it was certainly not to be preached at 
or bored by sermons out of season, You 
may as well Know now as later, what you 
seem to have guessed, that my income 1s 
derived from ftrieudly contributions given 
as you have seen them yiven to-night. The 
portion that is not would scarcely, I tancy, 
pay for those roses at your throat—Stourton 
brought them to you, did be not? certainiy 
it would nut defray a fifth part of the cost 
of your dress, Take the pretty things, iny 
dear, while you can get them, aud, if you 
are woo squeamish to care to know, inake 
no inquiries as to where they come trowm; 
your busband is a gentleman,though a con- 
foundedly bard-up one, and, as whist in bis 
one talent—a hereditary one, tor my tatver 
gambled away all the money and estate 
which ought to have been imine, and lett 
ine only my witsand an excellent educa- 
tion—in cards—-to depend on—he is but 
acting up to Bible precepts in utilizing it. 
Don’t trouble yourself about right or 
wrong. Trust me; I can look after the 
morals of both of us,”’ 

“T cannot trust you, Geoflrey. [ ought 
never to have trusted vou. Ono, why, why 
did I not believe ny own Instincts instead 
of your words? Why did I refuse to listen 
to the voice which told me [ should not 
have confiuence in you?” 

*As you did not, perhaps you will kindly 
hear mine now. And please pay attention, 
tor it is time you were in bed, and | do not 
wish to have to repeat inv instructions, I 
must beg, Collie, that, when iny triends 
cone to 866 you, you nay be more cordial 
and pleasant—imore generally attractive, in 
fact, When youare asked to sing, sing; 
when you are invited to flirt, flirt!” 

She looked at bim with eyes tull of 
horror. 

“You— my 
this?’’ 

“Certainly! One iaust walk in the ways 
of the world. Besides, the more the atten- 
tion of these young nen is taken up with 
you, the less they have to bestow on their 
cards, and the inore certain they are not to 
turn rusty aud refuse to play more. ‘There 
is Stourton, for instance; he is head over 
ears in love with you already, and by dint 
ot alittle encouragement you may make 
him bleed as freely even as I can wich. He 
has plenty of money, and does not know 
bow to waste it with any satisfaction to 
himselt, 80 it may as well bein iny pockets, 
whodo, 1 don’t object to vour slight coy- 
ness to-night about accepting the roses, 
especially when ne wanted you to return 
one after touching it, but it had better not 
A thing of that sort is piquant 
just at first; but it s00n gets Liresome, espe- 
cially in @ married woman, Don’t be 
alarined at ny baving seen the little by- 
play—it ina way l have to notice every- 
thing; but I ama moetconvenient husband, 
and there is not the smallest danger of sny 
calling anvbody out,” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, stop!’ tbe girl cried 
passionately, the crimson flood rushing 
over cheeks and neck. 
your wife, 


husband -— tell tne to do 


again as vou have just spoken, or i shall 
hate you!t”’ 
‘| do remember that you are ny v11e 
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“Remember I am | 
Don’t insult ine by speaking | 
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really it is dreadfully late—explain now 
once forall. Let me teil you, then, that I 
wavered long between youand your cousin 
Nora. You were about equally handsome, 
I mustremind you that you were then 
heavily handicap by your dress, or 
want of dress, and undoubtedly beat her 
by a head now—and she, 1 fancied, was otf 
the style most generally admired. But 
there wasa sort of look about her that 
made me feel she would take the bit be- 
tween ber teeth and not be so easy to man- 
age as you; and that look decided me. I 
wanted a wife, for I found that ny own at- 
tractions were beginning to pall on my 
young triends, For their sakes I wished 
her to be beautiful, for ny own, submis- 
sive; and I flattered myself that, in choos- 
ing you, who had every reason to be thank- 
ful to any one who would take you from 
the life you were leading, | was making a 
wise selection, Don’t, I beg, give me cause 
to repent it.’’ 

“Then you did not-—do not—love me?” 
she asked miserably. 

“IT shall be very fond of you, Collie, if 
you do as 1 wish and do not make yourself 
ridiculous by stupid scraples, As tor the 
romantic love that school-girls dream 
about, and you, I suppose, mean, you must 
be content to do without that. At eight- 
and-thirty a man of the world has outlived 
his illusions, and has not much heart left. 
Ho likes his wife as he likes his dinner, but 
neither rouses a grand passion, The time 
for the first is over, for the other, not quite 
arrived,”’ 

The girl covered her face with her white 
handa, 

“lam justly punished,” she cried, ‘1 
might have known it was a sin to marry 
without love; but I was #0 lonely——so lone- 
ly--I longed so for love, and thought I had 
found it!”’ 

“Well, there js Stourton’s, laid most 
openly at your feet! Why should you not 
avai) yourself of his devotion?”’ 

She started as if she had been stung. 

“Again,” she exclaimed — “again my 
husband insults me! Oh, dishonorable, 
mercenary, false—I will not humble my- 
self to you! Iam ycur wife, I know; but 
you shall not nake me your decoy, 1 will 
not give iny conscience to you—you shall 
not degrade ine to your own level. My 
soul, ny honesty are my own, and, Heaven 
helping me, I will keep them unsullied 
while Il live. You shail take back the 
jewels and the dresses you have given ine, 
As I came to you, I will teave you to-night, 
never, I pray Heaven, to look upon your 
face again.”’ 

“And where will you go, madam?” he 
asked sarcastically. 

‘I will find some refuge,” sne answered 
passionately. “Heaven will help me, Or, 
it there be none, better to lie down under 
the clear sky than here in this den of 
villainy.’’ 

‘You are really too tragic, my child, and, 
were I not the best-tempered fellow in ex- 
istence, would wreck your happiness tor 
this storm ina tea-cup., Do let us get it 
over quickly, or it will be breaktast bgtore 
itis bed-time. Come, Collie, good night, 
or rather good morning!” 

Ile spoke as if he were soothing a petted 
child, and at the saine moment he put his 
arin tightly round her waist as if we were 
going to kiss her, She drew back with a 
shudder. 

“Don’ttouch me!’’? she cried. “Never 
touch me again! Henceforth we are as 
strangers— would that we could be so 
really! I will leave you to-night. I will 
go to my brother, and ask him to help me; 
and, though be is 80 strangely infatuated 
with you, | know that, when I tell him 
what you are, he will take me away and 
save ine from you.” 

“Softly, soltiy!’’ said .Treherne. “It 
would be a pity for you to run off under a 
mistaken idea, and I have every reason tor 
thinking that Sidney would side with ine, 
and not with you.”’ 

‘“tHleisa gentieman!” she flashed out. 
“The same blood runsin his veins a4 in 
mine, and he would not stand by to #ee his 
sister dishonored. He would rather dis!’ 

“And yet, I repeat, I think be would 
take iny part.’’ 

Treberne spoke the few words in a cur 
ously significant tone. 

His wite turned and looked at hit, and, 








as she neted the expression on his face, thie | 


color ebbed out of herown, 

“What do you mean?” she faltered, 
“Exactly what I say. Or, if vou 
me to alter iny phrase to one inore explana 
tory, let me tell you that Sidney dare not 
differ with me on any lioportant tatter,’ 

“Pare not?” 
“Dare not. 
voices changing suddenly trom «# 
tone to one of hardness and determination, 
“let us inake an eno Of this, I wish to hear 
no ore nonsenké about ty wile leaving 
ime, or refusing to sabmit hersel!, body, 
soul, and conscience, to anything IT tay 
coummand, In short, |] wish you to under- 
stand that you are imine—imny chattel, to be 
dealt with 9xactly as I wish, ard to obey 
my desires like # piece of machinery in 
good working order. If you give me no 
thing tocomplain of in the way of sub- 
inission, vou will find nea most afleetion- 
ate husoand, humoring your every whin 
and gratitying each wish you express. I, 


Now Collie,” he wenton, his 


ou the cootrary’—he held her aru: in lis 
strong claspand looked closely into her 
frightened eyes—‘‘you disobey, or attempt 
| to disobey me, not alone wil YOU [ay- 
dearly for it, but you condemn to sulter 
your wilfulness hitn whom vou pretend t 
jove more dearly than yourself--I wiea 
r br 
-_ . ~ 


OT IT RE 


preter 


mocking | 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 


BuRNs.—A French remedy for burns is 
to allow the contents of a sy phon of seltzer. 
water to flow slowly over the affected parts. 
It quiets the pain speedily and ex pedites 
the tinal cure. ; 

(7LASS.—Glass-blowing is an art nearly 
4000 years old, perhaps older; yet there has 
never been any device discovered to take 
the place of the human lungs in the biow- 
ing. Bottles, however, are blown wth a 
mold and mechanical bellows, 

In Snow oR Foou.—A_ correspondent 
writes: “Reading accounts of so many be- 
ing lost in the snow and fog, | would eall 
your attention to a simple means of deter. 
mining the position of the sun at any time 
of the day, which is by placing the point ot 
a knife blade or a sharp lead pencil on the 
thump nail, which will cast a shadow di. 
rectly from the sun, no matter how thick 
the snow or fog is, Try it."’ 


IRON MouLps ON LINEN,—To remove 
them, place the linen over a basin contain- 
ing boiling water, strain it tight, and wet 
the stain with water. Then carefully drop 
on ita tew drops of diluted spirit: of salts 
from « feather or hair pencil; wash care 
fully in clean water when the stain bas 
disappeared. A simple method of remov 
ing stains from linen is to dip itin pure 
buttermilk, and dry it in a hot san; then 
wash in cold water, and dry it, twoor three 
times a day. 


Warten Liantr.—VPlace a piece of phos- 
phorus the size ofa pea into «a long glass 
phial, and pour oil just as hot as the hand 
cau bear, caretully over it till the plial is 
one-third filled. The pbhial must be care 
fully corked, and when used should be un 
stoppered a moment to admit the external 
air, then closed again. The empty spice ot 
the phial will then appear luminous, and 
give as much light as adull ordinary lamp, 
and just sufficient to see the face ot a 
watch, Each time that the light disap 
pears, on removing the stopper it) will in 
stantly reappear, In cold weather the bot 
tie should be warmed inthe hands betore 
the stopper is removed, A phial thus pre- 
pared may be used every night for six 
months. 


Loss or Power. —The common practice 
ot surrounding incandescent lamps with 
opal globes, or globes of ground glass, leads 
to a loss in the one case of frou 40 to 60) per 
cent. of the light, and in the other of trom 
Jo lo So per cent, A simple method by 
which the character of the light can be sott 
ened without experiencing so great a loss of 
intensity as has been proposed, and consists 
in covering the globe of the lamp with a 
film of ordinary collodion, which can, ny 
adding successive films, be made of any 
desired thickness, The reduction of the 
light of the lamp does not, it is said, with 
this method exceed 10 per cent, and the 
system possesses the further advantage 
that the film can atany tine be removed 
oy Simple trietion, The eollodion should 
be applied cold, and the globe must be 
thoroughly dry and clean betorehand, 


“> * = 


Farm and arden. 


RAw AND Bortep.—Raw milk digests 
in ashorter period than boiled milk; hence 
milk for young stock should not be boiied, 
but warmed, 

WATER Pirpks.—ASs far as possible soe 
to it that all drinking: water passes through 
iron pipes and not through wood, which 
decays, and favors germs of disease, nor 
lead, which is «a subtle proison. 


IN GERMANY.—Horticulture is taughtin 
the common schools of Germany, the pupils 
boing required to bud, grait, transplant, 
plant seeds, cuttings, ete., and they are 
given instractions on the subject of plant 
growth, adaptation of varietios to 
mate, ele, 


MOL, eli 


CARROTS AND ToMAtobs. —Carrots act 
directly on the liver, and, therefore, your 
carrots plainly boiled, or carrotlsoup, wh 
ix made of older carrots b edoand pulped 
through a S6ive into a little weak stock 
are extremely wholesome Potmiatoes stinn 
ulate the liver and the stomach penera 

DrotvanHt The drought in sone tatoos 
decreased as itextended toward the forests, 


The importance ot preserving the torests as 
an aid toa supply ol rain during the grow 
ny season, Cannot be too strongly urpe 
(he farmers in @ach section should tf 
clubs for the purpose of protecting | fest 
ONL. 

SMALL [osskS.—Srmall losses are not al 
ways observable. A loss of one quart « 
milk per day, ato cents per 4 iart, for ) 
days, amounts to #10, or nore than the 
terest on the value of the cow. It mould 
be the object of the (Airy tipal t wail 
additional quart, and to keep up che tow 
at al! se as0ns, 


BEES Hives should ai ways have a! 
circulation of air around them, as 
placed on the ground not only is datmipre 
nduced in the hives but the beottor 


liable to rot fhe hives should ft 


a OOM piace, also, in order ¢ prever ‘ 
aceumUulalon Of too tuch tat 
Stic {the weather become war! 
Wood emmy 
hh iS Trot Gx pooment hyerat 
. t like to * 
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The Shortest Way. 

We are all placed on our insignificant 
whirling bullet of a world like shipwrecked 
folk on some frail raft. Around us the 
billows of doom roll heavily, and ever and 
anon one of our companions is swept away 
into the seething darkness. Gradually our 
frail support glides towards the mighty 
whirlpool that must engull us, and we feel 
the drag of the deadly current that draws 
us downward 

Take it at its longest, our little life is but 
& hurried sojourn among other fated mor 
tals, and not one of us can do more than 
battle feebly for a brief space with the in 
exorablejmaster, Time. 

An ordinary rational man might think it 
natural for the people on the trail raft to 
spend their petty day in trying to soothe 
and help and please their fellows. Con 
sidering the paltry breathing-space allowed 
to us, we ought surely to use the time as 
Tnisers use treasure, #0 that every moment 
may be fruitful of wholesome pleasure, the 
pleasure that is given only by the practice 
of goodness, 

Yet so blind are we that too many of us 
employ our pricless minutes in hurting 
others instead of in dealing forth comfort; 
we see the gulf before us, we know that on 
this earth we may never more have a 
chance of doing good, yet some of us turn 
away from the thoughtoft our dread destiny 
and use the powers of brain and body that 
are bestowed on us in causing pain to fe) 
low mortals as hapless as ourselves, 

When a man carries his narrowness of 
mind to such a pitch of meanness that he 
is capable of stealing lite or property trom 
another, we call him «a criminal; when he 
steals little pleasures and inflicts little pains, 
we Call him « disagreeable person 

The woman who matches the male disa 


greeable person has received various 


names from the wicked ingenuity of past 
generations, and, according to her station 
we label her 


“shrew,’’ or ‘‘virago,’’ or 


“‘termagant,’’ or ‘‘spitfire,’’ or “seold.”’ or 


“killjoy,’’ or ‘randy,’’ or even ‘‘cat’’ 
though this last is too severe for ceveral 
se The multiplicity of names bestowed 


on feminine subjects hints at terrible expe 
riences Which have been endured in’ by 
yone times, and we feel a 
we ponder the 
harsh nicknames 

Wii does not 
person in 


Bilght tremor as 


exact significance 


of those 
know the 

lite? In the case of a 
man We hove a suspicious being who is con. 
scious of his own 


disagreeable 
private 


littleness, and 
folk will find him 
weserts himself by dint of sma!) 
annoyances, he takes care that you shial) 


eternally afraid 
out he 


other 


not forget his presence; and he will 
tradict, or sneer 


con 
reven bully, rather than 
eflace himselt 


Any atlempt at civ lity towards him he 


ZX move meant lo prac 
tice on his softness, and 


regards as & designi: 
he re pays urbanity 


When others are 


with insolence 


merry, 

kes to be sulky; whe: thers sre wi] 
ng v) sacrifice themselves, he in tes 
€4n motives. he kes 


| ideas, and principle the virtue of 


who is! 
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only his cowardice restrains him trom dis- 
charging his quills al) around at random. 

A man of this sort is often humored un- 
til he is like a spoilt child; the happiest 
thing that can occur to him is to receive & 
blunt hard snub from some one who is not 
afraid of him. 

The disagreeable man usually exerts his 
pleasing humor in the direction of house. 
hold tyranny, and woe be to those who 
are under histhumb! He likes to see the 
timid, deprecatory smile of his wite; he 
likes to sting her with sly sarcasms,; he is 
pleased to find that the children scuttle 
away and grow silent on his entrance; and 
he calls himself a good disciplinarian. He 
is the kind of fellow who ‘‘takes down”’ 
his wife before company, stops her in the 
middle of an innocent speech, exposes her 
ignorance if she happens to be weak in any 
department of knowledge, growls at the 
cookery, and, in short, makes every one 
fee] a blessed relief when his back is turned 
and his ill conditioned voice heard no 
more, 

The disagreeable woman is, if possible, 
worse than the disagreeable man; all know 
the class. 

Now, it is surprisingly easy to be agreea- 
ble; and therefore we venture to address 
the disagreeable folk thus: You are very 
miserable; ,you miss the true joy of life. 
And why? Because you cannot get away 
from your own personality. Try to inter 
est yourself in othere fora while. Remem. 
ber that nine people out of every ten can 
be won by the simplest kindness. 

Conquer your shyness and vaniy; try 
again and again, even if you seem to fail at 
first, and in a very short time you will see 
that people will be drawn to you, and you 
will be a central figure in a group of light- 
hearted and g*auinely social companions. 
if you fee} inclined to cay something nasty, 
atop yourself till you covat twelve, and 
then ask of your own heart, ‘‘Should I do 
any good to myself or any one else by 
saying that? No. Very well; then I re- 
sist the temptation!’’ 

A trifling course of such discipline will 
transform you; and, in place of a sour un- 
happy life, you will pass a life of constant 
quiet pleasure. 

That seems to us to be advice likely to 
meet the wants of many. Try it, and be 
liev@us when we say that you will find the 


short way to happiness at last. 
- —<_ - > - 


Trutu is always the same; time alters it 
not, nor is it the better or worse for being 
of ancient or modern tradition. Many 
were eminent in former ages of the world 
for their discovery and delivery of it; but 
though the knowledge they have left us be 
worth our study, yet they exhausted not 
all its treasure; they left a great deal for 
the industry and sagacity of after-ages, and 
so shall we. That was once new to them 
which any one new receives with venera- 
tion for its antiquity, nor was it the worse 
for appearing as a novelty; and that which 
is now embraced for ites newness will to 
posterity be old, but not thereby be less 
true or less genuine. 
on this account, to oppose the ancients and 
the moderns to one another, or to be 
squeamish on either side. Ile that wisely 
conducts his mind fn the pursuit of knowl. 
edge will gather what lights, and get what 
helps he can, from either ot from 
whom they are best to be had, without 
adoring the errors, or rejecting the truths, 
which he may flod mingled in them 


There is no occasion, 


them, 


SENTIMENT and principle are often mis 
taken for each other, though, in fact, they 
widely differ. Sentiment is the virtue of 

action. 
Sentiment has its seatin the head; princi. 
ple in the heart. Sentiment suggests fine 
harangues and subtle distinctions; princi- 
ple conceives just notions, and performs 
good actions in consequence of them. Sen 
timent refines away the simplicity of truth 
and the plainness of piety, and, as Vol 
taire, that celebrated wit, has remarked of 
his no less celebrated contemporary Rous 
seau, ‘‘gives us virtue in words and 
in deeds.’ 


vice 
Seutiment may be called the 
\thenian who knew what was right: and 
principle, the 

ticed it 


Lacedemonian who prac- 
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These are just the ways in which wicked 
or even thoughtless persons put God out of 
sight amongst their companions. No one 
can suppose that he thinks God of import- 
ance whoin his very words trifles with 
Him. On the other hand, a spirit of se- 
riousness at serious times and on serious 
subjects is one of the strongest, as it is also 
one of the easiest means of honoring God 
before others. 

We fancy that all our afflictions are sent 
us directly trom above; sometimes wethink 
itin piety and contrition, but oftener in 
moroseness and discontent. It would be 
well, however, if we attempted to trace the 
causes of them; we should probably find 
their origin in some region of the heart 
which we never had wel) explored, or in 
which we had secretly deposited our worst 
indulgences. The clouds that intercept 
the heavens from us come not trom the 
heavens, but from the earth. 

LET any man examine his thoughts, and 
he will find them ever occupied with the 
pastor the future. We scarcely think at 
all of the present; or if we do, it is only to 
borrow the light which it gives for regu 
lating the future. The present is never 
our object; the past and the present we 
use a8 means; the future only is our end. 
Thus, we never live, we only hope to 
live 

IN beginning the world, if you don’t 
wish to get chafed at every turn, fold up 
your pride carelully, put it under lock and 
key, and only let it out to air upon grand 
occasions. Pride is a yarment all stiff 
brocade outside, all grating sackcloth on 
the side next to the skin. Even kings don’t 
wear the dalmaticum except at a corona. 
tion. 

A MAN takes contradiction and advice 
much more easily than people think, only 
he will not bear it when violently given, 
even though it be well tounded. Hearts 
are flowers; they remain open to the softly 
failing dew, but shut up in the violent 
downpour of rain, 

Make use of time, if thou lovest eter- 
nity; know, yesterday cannot be recalled, 
to-morrow cannot be assured. To day is 
only thine; which if thou procrastinate 
thou loseth; which lost, is lost forever. 
One to-day is worth two to morrows. 

One of the illusions is that the present 
hour is not the critical, decisive hour. 
Write it on your heart that every day is 
the best day in the year. No man has 
learned anything rightly until he knows 
that every day is Doomsday. 





TRUE repentance consists in the heart 
being broken for sin, and being broken 
from sin. Some often repent, yet never 
reform, they resemble & man traveling in 
a dangerous path, who frequently starts 
and stops but never turns back. 

As the tree is fertilized by its own broken 
branches and fallen leaves, and grows out 
of its own decay, 80 men are bettered and 
improved by trial, and refined out of bro 











ken hopes and blighted expectations. 





Thr Adiles amoug the Romans bad 
their doors always standing open, that al] 
who had petitions might have free access 
to them. The door of heaven is always 
open tor the prayers of God's people. 


WE pray tor tritles without 80 much as a 
thought of the greatest blessings; and we 
are not ashamed, many times, to ask God 
for that which we should blush to own to 
our neighbor 

Pak effect of every burden laid down is 
to leave us relieved; and when the soul has 
laid down that of its faults at the teet of 
God, it feels as though it had wings 





CONTENTMENT i8 & pgarl of great price 
ani whoever procures it at the expense ot 


ten thousand desires makes a wise and 


ha} py purcoase 





| ing a school house. 
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The World’s Happenings. 





London bas 444 burying grounds. 
Electricity is now applied to blacking 


shoes. 

There are forty-three log school houses 
in lowa, 

Florida strawberries are ‘‘5 cents apiece’’ 
iu New York. 

Chicago tailors call a fat man’s coat a 
‘* Frederick." 

Milton, Fla, has a new weekly paper 
called **Waiker’s Buzz 5aw."’ 

A Michigan bookseller 1s doing well by 
loaning books ata cent a day. 


Arabs believe that washing the face is 
simply an indirect form of suicide, 


Snowdrifts overtop the telegraph poles 


along some railway lines in Dakota. 

The Japanese hitch their horses in the 
street by tying their forelegs together, 

The State of Sooora, Mexico, levies a tax 
of 2 on every baby born within Its limits. 


The piano is now being used in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, tn the Sunday service, 


One of the best amateur boxers in Maine 
is said to the pastor of @ leading Congregational 
chureh. 

In Jefferson county, N. Y., they have 
been baptizing converts in a pond with the mereury 
15° below zero, 

It takes every year 1,000,000 horses’ tails 
to keepa Pawtucket, RK. 1., hair-cloth factory in 
running order, 

Ahen that crows and ‘‘struts about as 
though she were the cock of the walk,’’ is sald to be 
a Connecticut reality. 

The bite of a rat on her face led to blood 
poisoning and caused the death of Mrs, Lucy M, 
Carleton, of Nashua, Mass. 


After 13 years litigation, an Albany es- 
tate has realized 65 cents apiece for the heirs, The 
lawyers got about $11, 0 each, 


A Jackson, Miss., man died not long 
ago, and his wife has written a letter to him every 
day and placed It on his grave, 

A fashionable and exclusive clubin New 
York is called the Irish Club, the name arising from 
the face that no Irishinen can join, 


A New York laundry, located near a 
church, bears the appropriate legend on its sign 
board: **Clieanliness is next to Godliness.’* 


It isa growing custom in Germany to 
place Christmas trees on the graves ol ehildren, On 
many of them are burning tapers and rich decora- 
tions. 

The Pope’s foot is incased in a silk- 
stocking, which is again incased ina dainty slipper 
embroidered with across, which the pilgrim touches 
with his lips. 

Mrs. John Guest, of Wichita, Kan., 
has well employed her 20 years of married life, for 
she has born 22children, twiee giving birth to twins 
and once to triplets. 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts is about to es- 
tablish workshops in London equipped with sewing 
machines, where poor seamstresses can go and use 
them at a low charge. 

In front of the postoffice of Versailles, 
Mo.,, there is a pl acard on which is the following an 
nouncement: Stamps, 2 cents; stamps licked, 3 
cents; stamps licked and stuck, 4 cents. 


Dr. Merriman, of North Adams, is rid- 
ing this winter Ina sleigh that ts 225 years old. It 
was made in 1065 for his gxreat-great-grandtather, 
and has been iu the family ever since, 


A New England church fair bad as its 
prime attraction two side shows, in one of which 
2 young women were seen sawing wood, and iu the 


other two young men piecing patchwork, 


Fort Keogh, in Montana, must be a nice 
sortol aplace to live. Last summer the mercury 
wentup to lj) degrees above zero, and a few days 
ago the thermometer re wistered 63? below zero, 


A conscience-smitten Fitchburg (Mass. ) 
man has sent to Secretary Fairchild 2) cents in resti- 
tution tor @ S-cent stamp of which he robbed the 
Government by cancellation thirty years ago. 


a Kansas paper tell) of a man in Rocks 
county, that State, who lias been arrested for steal- 
He had removed the building to 
his own residence and converted tt intoa kitehen, 


An Atlanta girl, who eloped on Saturday 
and got inarried, comes ofa family noted for runa- 
way marriages. She has four sisters, and three of 
them, at different times belore her, ran off to wed. 


A school teacher at Ferry, Mich , beat a 
scholar with a club, and then paraded around the 
room with arevolver to heep the big boys under sub- 
jeclon. The Courts are to tuvestigate his conduct. 


Wm. Wilkens, a seaman on New York 
pilot boat No, 13, was recently killed by locomotive 
No. Liof tne Staten Island Rapid Transit Ratlroad. 
He is said to be the sixth person whom the locome 
tive has killed, 


Passengers on the elevated roads in New 
York are now provided with reading matter while 
awaltiug at the stations for trains, Novels have 
publishers, who took the 
precaution to attach achaln that they might not be 
arried off 


been placed there by the 


From New Lisbon, comes the 
story that a man there who, less than a month ago, 
has relented and agal! 


Ohio, 


was divorced from his wife, 
married her. Sheisin the last stages of consum) 
tion, and, a 


jorted at belng remarried, 


rrdiug to accounts, was greatly com 
The point where the coldest tem perature 
eart has «Vv bee ‘ t lig 


Aine f f at 
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BY G, BUTT. 





How sweet the scent of roses was, 
How soft the summer alr; 

The breath of June, like incense, 
To touch us unaware, 


seemed 


I held the branches as you passed, 
Phat swung against your knee! 
The roses only touched your cheek, 

The thorns were all for me! 


Thus June will come and sweetly go, 
And roses bloom and fade, 

leaving their petals on the grass 
When all the debt Is paid! 


\ ou have forgotten all our dreams— 
So best! so let it be! 
| will not grudge the rose to vou 
Who left the thorns for me! 
- —_- > — 


Where Shadows Fall. 


BY A. J. 





MCALILLY,. 





I has been the hope of ‘gy life! 1 have 
| studied early and late, that I might the 

sooner complete my education. I have 
avoided society and all appearances ot 
yayety, that I might not forget the solemn 
obligation that lies upon me. I have care- 
tully hoarded up my allowance of money 
trom childhood, that I might have the 
more to spsnd upon my life work. In 
fact I have lived, with but one object in 
view, and I shall never rest until my 
work is accomplished. Beyond that I 
have never thought—that is, never until I 
met you my darling, and now that I have 
your love to cheer me on, and the promise 
of your sweet self, in the future, when my 
task is done—what more can I ask of tate? 
W hat sweeter recompense for my shadowed 
life?”’ 

Slowly up and down the gravel path 
they walked, the stalwart man, and fragile 
girl. 

The tall silver-leaved poplars, on either 
side of the pathway, stirred their white 
leaves tenderly to and fro. The fountain, 
in the midst of the grass plot on the right, 
splashed ‘softly, and the arbor, covered 
with its mantle of white roses, arose like a 
monument on the left, and the whispering 
leaves seemed bidding a sad farewell to 
the waxen petals of the over-ripe blooms, 
as they yielded up their perfume, and be- 
neath the weight of the evening dew, tell 
fluttering to the ground. 

And over all the beautiful moonlight 
<pread a silvery sheen—upon the agitated 
face of the man, as he ceased speaking and 
litted bis hat, to brush the heavy dark 
hair from bis forehead—and around the 
slender white robed form at his side, it 
seemed to linger lovingly—caressing the 
golden hair, half hidden with the Jace 
seart, and making a blaze of the diamond 
that gleamed on one of the white handsclasp- 
ing the arm of her lover. 

They had stopped at last and he with 
nis face upturned was gazing steadfastly at 
the starry heavens, trying to pierce the 
future, and reasoning With a man’s blind 
faith in the ‘“‘why’’ and ‘“‘wherefore’’—tbat 
since all things must end, surely the 
shadows that bad darkened the morning 
of his life, must pass away and leave a 
ziorious aftternoon—a rose tinted evening. 
lsut the face of the girl at his side, was up- 
turned to his own, and the infinite faith of 
1 woman’s unquestioning love, shone 
from her eyes, which looked not beyond 
he shrine of ber heart’s idol, for the ful fill- 
nent of love’s promises. 

suddenly unnoticed by either, a tiny 

ud loomed up anil in a moment ob- 
cured the moon—the two faces were 
larkened and of one accord the two 
watchers resumed their walk. 

The girl withdrew her band from the 
arm of ber companion, and trembling as 
witha new born fear, she gradually fell 
behind her lover, who seemed tor the 
moment oblivious of his surroundings— 
ie paused suddenly and turning quickly, 
ame back to her and tenderly clasping 
her in his arms exclaimed: 

‘Forgive me darling; why, you are 
‘rembling? How selfish of me to bore you 
“ith the dismal story of my life. There, 
kiss me love, and forget it. We will be 
lappy while we may.’’ 

“Ah! Larry I can’t forget; I teel as if the 
shadow of your is creepiag over mine, 

“Nonsense, Star, iny task may end very 
soon, and when it does we will bury the 
past and begin life anew.’’ 


But it is such a hopeless task. It 
‘ppened so long ago. Let me see, you 
as three years old when your when 


was done, and now you are twenty-three 


“ ay And only one 


ittle 
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times, but itis only a year since I began 
my search, and I am not yet discouraged. 
1 did not expect to succeed at once—you 
cannot understand what it was to have a 
father and mother murdered in cold——” 

“Your mother, Larry?’’ 

‘‘Well, it amounts to the same thing. 
She died a tew weeks after my ftather’s 
murder, of a broken heart.”’ 

“But your life? Was it nothing, that 
your aunt should blacken every day’s 
sunshine with a rebearsal of your wrongs, 
and instill into it a desire for vengeance 
until the very air you breathe is tainted 
with flerce longing for blood—tor human 
blood?”’ 

“Star!”’ 

“Is it not so? Perhaps after all he is 
dead; or if he lives, think what a life is his 
—hunted by the law, and haunted by the 
remorse of a guilty conscience.”’ 

“But why should I show him mercy. 
He had no mercy on my father. Think, 
Star, wy poor tather sitting by his study- 
table reading, and a stranger steps in at 
the open window, (he must have come in 
that way, or else some one bad seen him.) 
As I was saying he steps in at the window, 
springs upon my father and stabs him 
through the heart. My pocr father makes 
a frantic clutch in his death struggle, and 
tears a portion of a leaf from a book which 
the stranger bas. it must bave been a 
book which he had with him, because 
when my father was found, bours after- 
ward, the piece of paper was still in his 
band, but no book was ever found to 
which it could possibly belong.”’ 

“Surely, Larry, there must have been a 
motive for the deed. Was nothing, miss- 
ing? And had your father no enemies?”’ 

“No, nothing was taken. My father 
bad a large sum of money on his person, 
Also a valuable watch, and other jewelry, 
but they were undisturbed. And so far 
as was known, he had not an enemy in 
“the world.”’ 

“Forgive me, Larry, but I cannot help 
thinking tbat it would have been better, 
far better, if you had been allowed to forget 
that terrible time, and grow up a happy 
thoughtless boy, enjoying the hours as 
they went by, for | fear where experienced 
detectives have failed, you’ will not 
succeed, and beside, O, Larry, 1 tear tor 
our future happ ness, if it depends upon 
the certainty of your success,’’ 

“Well, dear, we will make a bargain. 
Your father says I cannot have you until 
you are twenty, that will be two years 
hence—if up to that time I have not found 
the scoundrel, I will give up the search 
and never mention it again. You are very 
dear to me darling; | would not like to 
make you unhappy for a moment.”’ 

“Thank you Larry, you are very, very 
good to me, but let us go in now for—you 
will think me foolish—I feel as though 
there was a heavy shadow hovering over 
me, and coming down, down—”’ 

“From where, Star? Look how lovely 
everything is in the beautiful moonlight. 
Yes, we will go in, and you shall sing the 
bugbear away.”’ 

. * * + s * 

It is morning and beneath the bright 
June sunshine, the poplars show only the 
glossy green of their leaves, the dew is 
rapidly drying on the tender grass, and 
the arbor does not look so ghostly as it did 
last night, birds are singing merrily, and 
the fountain glitters and sparkles, but 
tairest of all is the sweet face of Star 
Wayne and ber low voice and happy laugh, 
are like rare music to her invalid father, 
whom she is wheeling up and down the 
walk in his chair. 

Suddenly the young face flushes, she has 
’spied her lover in the distance, and bend- 
ing over her father she whispers, ‘larry is 
coming, papa, I will run and speak to him, 
and then come back to you.” And away 
she skips. 

“You are abead of time, you naughty 
fellow; a whole half hour ahead!”’ 

“Well so Iam, but time drags so when 
I am away from you.”’ 

‘‘Ah! that comes of idleness; but I must 
run back to papa, I can’t cneat him out of 
his airing, you know; you wont mind 
waiting in the library a little while, 
Larry?”’ 

“O no! if I can’t stay here witb you. 
Impossible! so I am gone; I'll come to you 
iu @ balf bour.”’ 

Slowly Larry Barlow goes up the broad 





steps, and into the cool hall; he pauses a | 


moment in the doorway, and looks back- 
ward down the shady walk; he notes the 
graceful form, the fluttering dress, and the 
gieam ot golden bair, as the sunlight falls 


upon it. As thougl onm us of his ywaze 


Star turns ana ting be finger t 9a 








He has been in this room many times, 
and availed himself of Mr. Wayne’s per- 
mission to use such books as he chose and 
he goes now and mechanically opens one 
ot the glass doors, and reaching up takes 
down a book; he knows not what, cares not. 
He is unconscious ot what he is doing; he is 
thinking of what Star said last night, and 
wondering it atter all he had not missed in 
his unloved and unloving childhood and 
youth, something for which even a happy 
future could not completely atone: the 
sweet spring flowers of happiness, that 
bloom only jn the maytime of lite. 

His eyes are upon the book, he is turn- 
ing leaf after leaf, but he sees them not 
until suddenly he draws in a quick, deep 
breath. 

What is this before him? Only the torn 
page of the herbarium, and yet it hoids the 
fate of more lives than one. Only the torn 
page of a book he has never seen before; 
the upper portion of a fern still clings to it; 
part of a capital letter and after it the 
whole ot the letter W, part of a date, the 
last two figures of which are 56. Heknows 
his search is ended; he takes from his note 
book a piece of paper: it completes the torn 
page, the stem of the fern fits exactly to 
the upper part; the initials Ff. W. stand out 
plainly; the date is complete, as is also the 
Latin name of the fern; and still he gazes, 
his face white with a stony horror. 

lie hears not when Star glides into the 
room and creeps up bebind him, her face 
beaming with mischief, as she peers over 
his shoulder to see what #0 absorbs him, 
She sees the piece of paper he is holding in 
place so carefully, she sees the terrors on 
his face, and there flashes over her memory 
the time when quite achild she had come 
across that book and asked her tather some 
question about it, and he had taken the 
book from her and murmuring something 
about the ‘“dead’’ had sent her trom the 
room. 

Her eye caught the initials now KF. W.,, 
and her stiff white lips framed the words 
“Frank Wayne” as sank foward and with 
a despairing moan, went off intoa death- 
like swoon. 

And Larry startled and bewildered for 
a moment, realized at last bow terrible was 
this unlooked for success of his litework. 
He lifted the unconscious girl in bis armas, 
and beld her a moment, kissing her coldly, 
and murmuring incoherently, then laying 
her on the couch, he carefully replaced the 
fatal book on the shelf, and called a 
servant saying that Miss Wayne was ill, 
and then he left the house. 

He stopped on the veranda and looked 
atthe old man asleep in his chair. The 
poor sightless eyes were closed; the thin 
locks of white hair lay softly on the sunken 
temples; very careworm was the pale face, 
but a peaceful smile hovered around the 
withered lips. 

And this was his father’s murderer. 
Many times had he thought what he would 
say, when he came face to face with the 
wretch,—but not thus had he expected to 
find him; not this blind, helpless, old man 
whom he had learned to the father 
of his darling. 

O God why must an evil deed leave so 
dark a trail behind? ‘“jod forgive me,” 
he said, “but tor aught that I shall do my 
father’s murder must remain unavenged.”’ 
And he passed down the walk and the 
birds sang, the fountain splashed and the 
roses nodded in the but to 
Larry Barlow had come the bitterness of 


love 


soft breeze, 


death. 

His work was 
happiness was over, and the next train 
bore him away whither 
fate bad led him. 

There was no need to see Star ayain, he 
knew by that one agonized moan that she 
understood that between them was blood 
_a tather’s blood—no word need te 
spoken—the shadow had fallen and love 
and joy were over tor ayé, back to his 
evildbood’s home went the broken hearted 
man; how silent the deserted house; how 
yrim the face of the old servant who un- 
bolts the door; how ghastly the gloom 
within even in his agonizing sorrow—the 


finished, his dream of 


from the place 


stricken man feels a deeper pang, as he 
| wanders from room to room, until at last 
he enters the room where his tather 


breathed his last, and throws himself into 
the very chair where his father’s fate came 
upon him, wishing alas! that death might 
come to him also 


The table is at his @lbow and upon it 
there lies a package. He reads the ad 
dress: 

Tomy dear sor Larry liarlow brom 
his loving mother To be de ered to him 
« twernt 








But at last he opens the letter so faded, so 
feebly written, and reads, not because he 
has any curiomty as to the contentsa—not 
from love of the parent whom he scarcely 
remembers, buttrom the desire to forget 
éven for a moment his misery. 

My Dear Son:—Il am dying, and I shall 
have been dead many years, this 
reaches you, 

© my son! forgive, torgive your poor, 
weak mother, for the sin of not confessing 
to the world, what she now confesses to 
you. 

They say | am dying from grief of your 
dear father’s death; but, my son, grief 
aloneseldom kills, and | am dying beneath 
the burden of the guilty secret which I am 
hiding. The night atter your tather's 
murder my brother, my dearly loved 
younger brother, Larry, for whom you are 
named, came to me and told me, that he 
had killed your father. 

Angry words had passed between them, 
andin a fit of ungovernable temper the 
deed was done, 

O! my son, much as I loved your dear 
father, I could not see my brother perish 
on the gallows, and I gave bim money to 
flee the counntry. But 
much as suspected him. 
know not where, 

The paper, which is supposed to be a 
clew, was torn from the book of a friend of 
your father’s, who visited us «a year ago, 
and has been among your father's papers 
ever since. How it came to be in his band 
at that terrible time I know not. And now, 
my dear son, I beg mercy for— 

And here we leave the message from the 
dead, as Larry did. There were many 
clesely written pages, but too long had 
they been delayed, and enough had been 
read to cause love and bope to revive and 
throb; and as fast as steam could take him, 
back to his lost darling he flies. 

At last be reaches the gate, but what is 
this winding down the pathway? = A 
sombre procession, his heart is in his 
mouth almost, as be stands aside; but a 
servant whispers to him, “It is the old 
man sir, found dead in his chair on the 
Veranda the very day you left. We would 
have sent you word, sir, but Miss Star is 
that crazy, that we couldn't find out your 
address. Voor young lady, she has never 
seemed right since you lett. She sits all 
day wringing ber bands and talking of 
shadows; but now you are come, air, she 
will be better sure.”’ 

* ao * « * 


* 
Ten years have rolled away. It is 
another nightin June, and up and down 
the path two forins are walking. 


when 


noone ever mM 
He is gone, | 


The trees on either side the path are 
larger now. The silver lined leaves are 
thicker, but the fountain on the right 


splashes as softly as of old; the arbor on 
the left is whiter perhaps, and the waxen 
petals of the roses are falling faster in the 
evening and all the leaves 
whispering very sadly. But the 
the walk are passing up and down, to and 
with upturned to 
is wondering if it be a just God 
whosmites the innocent with the heavy 
hand of affliction, and crushes the weak 
beneath the unmerited burden of the guilt 
ot others; but she at his side with her 
vacant face, and dull eyes, from which 
reason will never gleam again, asks in he: 
plaintive childlike voice: ‘The shadows 
Larry, are they falling.”’ 
moonlight lies like «a shroud, 
_ . el 
BEFORE, —K very bod y 
Franklin, 
privation 


dew, are 


two in 
facts 


fro; and he his 


heaven 


And over all the 


has read of 


Mert 
Benjamin and how he 
toll. 


have 


rose ft 
But 


never 


fistinetion amid and 
there is one anecdote which I 
It was told ine by a yentle- 


the old 


seen in print. 
man in Boston, who réemneuibered 
bouse in which Franklin was born, 


“Often,’’ said he, “have IT looked at the 
old, tumbled-down building on Milk 
street, and imagined the barefooted boy 


sitting on the door-step learning to spell 
frou an Old postbill.”’ 

A youn, tnisa, daughter of a distinguished 
whiie thus 
overheard her 


citizen, passed bin one day 
engaged, and the 
words of ridiculé 48 she spoke to her com. 
panion, laughing at thé @ayerness of the 
poor iad, and deriding bis “beautiful spel) 
ing-book.”’ Buy there cainé anothe- 


woen Franklin was our A ubasmador at 


buoy 


aay 
tle 
Court of | rance. 

A wealthy Artnerican 
present at one Of the fost ve + 
in honor of Franklin, greatly desired at 


Aggy, Who Wik 


wcasion4 inade 


troduction to her distinguished 


man. It was obtained, and yreat war 
surprise to tear filth Say . ‘ A 
have met before 
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. A “Midnight Walk. 


RICHARD DOWLING, 





ny 





of it: I hed lost my way. It was past 
midnight, late in September, when I 
set out froin Worthing w walk to my lody 
ings ip the Crescent, Littlehampton. 

The night was pitch dark. | had been 
upwerds of an hour on the way bone, and 
I now bad no more notion of my where 
abouts than if I bad that moment alighted 
from the moon for the first time. 

That afternoon I had gone by train trom 
Littlehampton to Worthing, ge the 
evening and dined with my old triend 
Stapleton, determined to come back slong 
the sands; for | thought a solitary walk by 
the margin of the sea in the cool of night 
would give ine an admirable ppportunity 
of building casties in the air for the housing 
of my sweetheart Alice, 

She had gone to London for the day, and 
Littlehampton without ber was not to ne 


Peri thea no longer be any doubt 


endured, Staple and | sat chatting over 
old) days, taking no heed of — time, 
while the tide kept creeping in, 


taking no more heea of us than it did of 
Canute, until no dry sand remained for iny 
belated feet; and, since walk I would, noth- 
ing remained for it but to adopt the intricate 
and tortuous pathway through the fleldas, 

| had trod this route once in daylight, 
and felt contident IT should be able to 
follow itin the dark, 

No light of star or moon shone upon the 
a litude, The air was heavy, damp, 
oppressive, To would have found com. 
pantonsbip in the bark of # dog, but the 
silence of complete sleep was upon the 
fields. No rays from towns or villages or 
solitary abode of nan pierced the walls of 
darkness, 

Clouds must have been overhead, if 
space bad not swallowed the luminaries of 
night's aerial depths; beyond what iny feet 
touched must have lain land, if the abysses 
had not engulfed the fleldsa: in both cases 
the avidence of my sense of sight was lack- 
ing. 

I knew that round me was wartn air, and 
beneath ime solid earth, covered with 
growth of some kind; but this was all | 
knew for certain, Now and then some 
subtie sense of touch or smell binted that I 
was near a he ige, or tree, or wall. 

I must wait tor light before | durat hops 
to find my way out of that field. By vo 
means could I determine ino what direc- 
tion a path or stile lay, ‘The best thing to 
do was to remain atill, 

What growth covered the ground? 1 
stooped and felt round iny feet. Sharp, 
wet stubble met my naked band, I lay 
down at full length, and rested on my 
elbow, 

1 struck a mateh and looked at my 
watch. It wanted twenty minutes of one 
o'clock —more than four bours of dawn, I 
lit a cigar, and, banishing the circumstances 
ot my position as much as TP could from my 
mind, abandoned inyself to thougbts of the 
coming day. 

I was young,in good health, and in a 
setix'actory position as far as worldly gear 
was concerned, 

A week ago I had coine to Littlehampton 
for « holiday and to be near some one who 
was infinitely dearto me. This was my 
first visitto the neighborhood, and I had 
conned it but indifferently. 

Mv eyes and ears had been for Alice 
chiefly. All the sights around ine had been 
only a frametothe pieture in which she 
appeared; all the sounds but the melody to 
which she moved, 

This worning she bad gone upto London, 
She was not to return until a late hour, and 
1] had paid a visit to my old college 
friend, Stapleton, partly forthe pleasure of 
shaking his hand again, and partly with a 
view to killing time during the hours she 
and | should be separated, 

After breakfast to-morrow- 
Inorrow, this very day—-we were to go 
Arunde! Castle, We had arragyed to 
up the river and come back by train. 

As | lay and amoked | conjured up our 
meeting inthe blythe sweet morning. I 
RaW heramile as she gave ine her hand. 

1 weard her soft, rich voice as she told 
me with joyous grace the bistory of ber 
littie trip to London, where our home was 
to be by-and-by, 


tio 
to 
row 


no, not 


With jealous and tender care | helped 
herin «piritinto the boat. | watched her 
sealed Opposite ine as she laughed over my 
account of this night's adventure, 

I saw her golden hair blown by the 
xanecy Wind across ber white forehead, her 
rosy cheek, to be brushed slowly back by 
her slender hand, : 

I watched the fruit-like treshoess of 
parted lips, the inilkvy warinth of 
rounded throat above the ssowy collar, the 
dreamy contentinentof ber drooped lashes, 
the faint azure of her dainty gown, the rich 
bronzs shadows under her hat upon her 
amber lair above the altentive ear, 

I felt the oars in my bands, and youth in 
ny Velos, and strength in my muscles, | 
felt invincible, immortal, while I 
at her. 

1 was king of the whole green earth, and 
she was jueen, | was beir to the saophire 
emppyresn, and she should be my mms ort 
in the days of iny inheritance, . 

Under the magie of mv dream, the un- 
plessantness of my situation likappeared 
until oy clgar was finished. 


As l threw the end of it away, 


uy Vision 
passed. I] sat up and looked about 
tluge, dark tnuasses of trees ke y an 
era pluines ;Olned ar ne ] 
linv eyes upward, 
i} trat + “ 
mi) yx a 











| bottom of a diteh in the 
her | 
her | 


looked | 
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rose and gazed attentively into the vaporous 
gloom, 

The up-er line of the hedge and the out- 
line of the trees were bluntly, indistinctly 
traced against the lesser dark of the 
heavens. Looking down, I could see the 
ground at my feet, though not clearly. It 
night be rock, or road, or graas, or stubble, 
or water, for all account of it my eyes gave 
me, 

I was tired and chilled and resolved to 
move, allbough every step grew ine father 
from my goal. 1 felt stiff and pbysically 
wretched, 

1 longed for violent exercise of any kind. 
I could not bope to tind a path until the 
light grew stronger, but I might be able to 
disoover a gate or stile. I &tepped out 
briskly towards the hedge nearest to ine 
and reached itin a few moments, 

It was thickset, impenetrable. I judged 
my way to lieon the right, but could not 
be sure, 

Aw far as 1 could make out, I had never 
been in this field, or within sight of it, 
before, Notasound broke the silence, 

Skirting the hedge and keeping my head 
low #0 a8 to throw up the line of the bedge 
as bigl as possible against the sky and #0 
disclose any depression indicating a gate or 
stile, I walked along another side of the 
field. 

Here, to my satisfaction, I foand a gate. 
In iy present condition one field was as 
good as another, and yet I telta sense of 
triumph in my discovery. 

In climbing over that gate and gaining 
the other side, I seemed to have achieved 
Progress, 

Stooping down in this new field, I felt at 
iny feet grass. I looked around, 

As well as I could make out, the trees 
here were in clusters, not forming a 
parallelogram as before. In front of me 
seemed the greatest uninterrupted space. 
All ways were alike to me #o long «as I 
intght move quickly, 

l set off ata brisk pace keeping my eyes 
fixed abead lest | ahould run against some 
object. I bad gone no more than a hundred 
yards when upon thrusting my right foot 
foremost, it touched nothing. I shot 
forward and downward with the speed of 
lightning: the field and trees rushed out of 
my view; I felt a violent shock and becaine 
unconscious, 

When my senses returned, the first thing 
{ noticed was that I could not move easily. 
I was reclining on ny left side, with tiny 
left arm under ine and my left leg doubled 
up, Sothat C was sitting on iny left foot. 
When | looked up, I saw a long broad 

straight path of dim light; the sky in which 
the watery stars lay suilied, deep-sunken. 
This region of light) wavered before my 
eyes lo and fro, like the sky seen through 
the companion of a rolling ship. On each 
kide of Lbis path of light was complete dark- 
ness, 

1 felt giddy, sick, and, notwithstanding 
that 1 was iying cCown, as if I should fall. 
I did not at once recall the circumstances 
immediately preceding tv accident. In 
order to shut out the rocking sky and 
steady my head and enable me to think, I 
dropped iny lids. 

When doing so 1 became conscious of a 
tightness and stiffness of my left cheek. 
With an effort I released my left arm and 
folt ny face with my band, 

‘Toe cheek was tender tothe touch and 
covere! with clay or slime, 

This discovery helped tbe return 
memory. IT now reeollected that I bad 
been walking by night and bad fallen. Mv 
head must have siruck against something 
and [had been stunned and washurt. Yes, 
l must have fallen and into a ditch too, or 
pool or pond, for here was water, stagnent 
water, up lousy walst as I crouched against 
the bank. 

Ii iny head was only steady enough, I 
had better scramble out of thik cold slimy 
clettand move on, 

Opening my eyes, | looked upto tind the 
stars rocking Slightly to and fro still, but 
Inv head quite steady enough to warrant 
meintrying to yet out of this ditecb and 
find the way home, 

By the aid of ny hands and right leg I 
raised myself into an upright position. 
The lett leg felt useless, nuinbed, asleep, 
in afew minutes it would be all right and 
I on iny way to town. 

I drew the leg under me and laaned on 
it. Instantly it gave way. Ithad been asleep, 
It was broken! 

What a horrible ending to ny pleasant 
day with Stapleton! What a grim prepara- 
tion for my expédition with Alice up the 
Arun to-morrow! 

Hlere was! with a broken leg and clothes 
soaked through, unable to tnove, at the 

dense darkness of 
September night, and in a district of which 
I knew little or nothing! 

When should | be rescue i? 
was deeper than IT was tall; 
reach the top with iy hands, 

It would be utterly impossible for me to 
drag invaelfupout of this place. Here I 
inuUst stay until some one chanced to pass 
by and tind me, 

] had strayed 


of 


The diteh 
I could not 


injles from wiry way and 








succor, within a few thousand yards of bis 
sweetheart and his home. 

I leant against the sloping side of the 
cutting allowing the broken limb to bang 
from the bi I can scarcely say I was in 
physical eal but my mental inisery was 
extreme. 

I could no more climb the bank than 
help myself to the stars, It would be 
idle to hope I could escape frou the fall, 
the hurt, and the wetting without fever. 
In that fever should I die? 

Should my senses close upon the bright 
world for ever? Should [ never see Alice 
with undistempered eyes? 

When I was dead and cold, lyingin a 
pit as deep as this one, would my darling 
forget me? Would she after a while dry 
her eyes and smile and clasp another hand, 
listen to the whispered words of some new 
lover? 

Or would she grow old iu single sorrow 
until she was withered and bent? Would 
she go down into the grave with nothing 
on her wedding finger but the ring I had 
given her when she promised ine ber hand 
for ever? 


Would she bave no lover but me? 
Would she die a withered maid? My 
blooming Alice a bowed shrivelied old 


maid of whom young girls would talk with 
contemptuous pity and young men would 
laugh at! 

I could not bear the picture of my 
darling’s dereliction; it would break my 
heart. ‘To banish it and find relief for my 
feelings, I threw my arms high above me 
and shouted out in an agony of despair. 

Tbe volume and intensity of the sound 
startied and = astonished meé, Some 
peculiarity in the substance or contorin- 
ation of the ditch Increased the intensity of 
the voice. 

The cry rolled up and down among 
echoes sharp and hollow filling the cleit 
with uproar, 

As the last reverberation died away, 
aoother sound arose close to where | stood. 
The water was stagnant at my feet, yet now 
I heard the sound of moving in the water, 
Could it be I had awakeaed some sleeping 
beast? 

Might it be an otter or a water-rat, or—I 
trembled—asnake? Weretherenotsnakes, 
adders in Sussex? Was a sly, smooth, 


loathsoine, deadly adder wriggling towards 


me? 

I shuddered and drew myself together. 

The noise increased, It now became a 
regular swish-swash, with a gurgle at the 
end of the double round, 

Clearly nosnake. Noreptilein kngland 
was large enough to make so loud a noise 
in inovings 

All at once my heart stood atill with 
horror. Something was breathing heavily, 
close to my ear! 

Something touched my shoulder! I 
cried aloud, half in terror, half to frigbten 
away the unknown thing. 

Instantly al! was still asa grave. W hat- 
ever had come in contact with me drew 
away into the darkness and touched me no 
longer. I drew adeep breath and shivered. 
My leg gave me a sudden pang and I 
moaned with pain. 

“Who are you? What do you want 
here?” asked a gruff surly voice close to 
my cheek. 

“Thank God!” I cried; “you are a man! 
I have ftailen into this ditch and broken my 
leg. It was Heaven sent you here to me, 
let me feel your hand,” 

I thrust out my arm and touched a figure, 
a coat. In my relief i seized the coat 
eagerliv. 

A nand clutched my arm, and my arm 
was flung violently away by it. 

“Keep quiet or it will be worse for you! 
W bat brought you here?” 

“T was walking from Worthing to Little- 
hampton and lost my way inthe dark and 
fell into the diteh,”’ 

“You lie, governor. 
Gammon’s no use. You'd better act 
square andown up. This place is not be- 
tween Worthing and Littlenampton.”’ 

“Own upto what? 1 told you { lost my 
way. I don’t know where ] am. I swear 
I am telling you the truth. I shail die 
here if you don’t help me or get me help,” 

‘Maybe you'll die here. Maybe so, 
Lots of people tumble into these ditches 
and go home feet foremost. On, lots of 
people.”’ 

I turned sick and faint at the lie and the 
jeering tone and with pain. 

“Come now,” the voice of the man said 
In accents of coarse banter, ‘you wanted to 
66 Ine. You came to.visit me, you know, 
To make a friendly call, don’t you see, 
Where are vour pals? Where are the 
other coppers? Why don’t they lend you 
a band, eh, governor? But perhaps you 
thought to do the job vourself, single- 
handed, and get promotion and a present 
ofa nice five-pound note, eh? Your pais 
oughin’t to leave you here in an open grave 
to die, that is if you have any pals, It 
isn’t friendly of them, you know,” 

The danger of death in the diteh bad 
been hideously increased by the arrival ot 


It won’t do, 


| this creature, this invisivle outlaw of some 


tnust now be soimnewhere between Arundel | 


and Littlehampton, Such ditches I knew 
existed between these two towns, but | 
had neither seen nor heard of any such 
between Worthing and Litthebampton. 
Here 1 struck another match and looked at 
inv watch, 

Li alt-poamt 
ebanca of 


two, 
reiief 


for 


Half-past two 
until daylight! Was it 
aimnan witha broken leg to 
ivé four hours standing in eighteen inches 


! water 


and no 


Dossloie 


What assurance al | that witl 
i be at band lt would be 


~ \ ing and f rf 6 and 


Kind, 

I made an effort to speak forcibly and 
ealiniy. 

“You seein to think I have BeiInething to 
do with the police. I swear to you I bave 
not. My name liward Congreve; I 
lodge st Mrs, Brown's in the Crescent 
Littlehampton, If you ' 
and back to the town, I wiil give you three 
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pounds IT have in my pocket and my 
watch, and ten pounds more at iv lodg 
ings. If you strike a lignt, vou can see by 
ny letters that! have told you inv Fright 
Haine and address, and that I am no police 
nan. ~ “ \ 1 the e(lere l al 
te | mt 4 Vv 4 \ vas 
la = | 





| behind me than would suffice for two | 
get ine out of this | 
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“Stop!” he hissed fiercely. He seizeq 
me by the bands whose position had been 
indicated by the phosphoric streak on the 
matchbox; “it you do that I'll throttle you! 

He dropped ~~ and clutched ine 
by the throat. y head swam. A fiery 
twinge of pain shot upward through my 
body, and for the second time I became jn. 
rensible. 

Upon the opening of my eyes I returned 
to fail consciousness and full apprehen. 
sion of the pastand present. I remembered 
all that had happened to me in the ditch 
avd I looked around me with eager 
curiosity. 

1 tound myself lying on my back in ¢ 
sinall low chamber i:lumined by a dim, 
ruddy light like that from glowing metal, 
The chamber was narrow for its width, 
about twenty feet by ten. It was no more 
than six feet high, the roof being formed 
of rough boards supported by three up. 
right posts. The walls were of unplastered 
clay. 

The air was full of a strong sulphurous 
vapor and my mouth and throat felt 
parched. My leg pained me and throbbed 
violently. 

My head felt as though a tight inflexible 
band pressed heavily on my brow. Atter 
a few moments FP came to the conclusion 
that the peculiar odor did not proceed trom 
sulphur but from burning charcoal or 
coke, the tumes of which would produce 
the sensation in my bead and the dryness 
ot my throatand mouth. 

The boarded roof, the wooden uprights, 
and the clay walls puzzled me fora while, 
In the end it seemed plain. The chainber 
was acave or grotto hollowed out of the 
earth, and the boards and uprights were to 
keep the roof trom falling in. 

At length I heard a voice, the voice 
which bad spoken to mein the ditch, now 
speaking in a hoarse whisper. 

‘*There’s only two thick ones and fifteen 
bob, and the ticker, and he said he had 
three pieces, There’s tive bob out of our 
pocket any way. Five bob gone, sink or 
swim.’ 

‘‘] say sink,’’ said the voice ofa woman 
in reply. 

“It isn’t good enough money for that, 
unless he does the trick of bis own free 
will. What would be the good? We'd 
make nothing out of that, and he promiseda 
tenner more if I got him to the town.” 

‘“*Ay,’’ she sneered viciously, ‘‘and if we 
get him to the town where will he get us? eb, 
Bill? Bill, my man, you’re off your nuta 
bit. Why, if we brought him to the town 
we'd be duing tine before Christmas, No, 
I say, why not let thefh find bim lying on 
his face in tue drain?’’ 

“But then this lay would be blown on, 
I’m not going toecarry bim a couple ot 
mites from this and bpeave hii in the diteh. 
If I did they’d be after his money and 
ticker. If they tound him here they’d find 
this place too, and his money and weer 
gone,”’ 

The woman did not speak at once, I 
grew cold allover. My great fear was that 
I should faint again. 

If 1 did I beli-ved my doom would be 
sealed. I have not reported the dialogue 
word for word, because twnmany of the ex- 
pressions used were too atrocious for repro- 
duction, and the most of them would be 
unintelligible to anyone not familiar with 
the subtleties of thieves’ slang. 

At length the woman’s voice reached iny 
ears, 

“The placeis blown on now, any way. 
We'll bave to hook it. If we carry bim 
home he’s bound to peach. He must be 
made to pay for our loss of time in tinding 
some other lay. : 

“It's a good job the duffers were al! run 
before this cursed tool turned up. When 
you were out I ran the rest of the pewter 
into the mnoulds, and buried all under the 
brazier. 

“Ten quid he said he’d give. That's not 
enough tor the job, letting alone the risk. 
Hie’d round on us a8 800n as he caine within 
a bawl of anyone else. 

‘*Let us take our traps and the swag, and 
leave him bere. He won’t be found for a 
while, and we can make tracks to some 
place where the coppers can’t find us, even 
if he lives and peaches, and if he doesn’t 
live it’s no business of ours, 1 say take 
the bird in the hand and leave the birds in 
the bush alone. If we try to get that 
tenner we're sure to be lagged.” 

The man in his turn paused, 

‘The voices of the speakers came from be- 
bind my head. I looked around me with- 
out inoving anything but my eyes. 

They would surely kill meift they knew 
i had overheard their conversation, ‘There 
was nothing betweeu my acbing body and 
the earthen tloor but a coarse mat. 

No furniture of any kind could be seen. 
My head being towards the two speakers 
I did not command a view of them or the 
brazier, 

lt was plain from what the woman !ad 
Said lu her longest speech that the two were 
coinera, and tuat my cry in the ditch had 
interrupted them when they were runn!'g 
the metal into moulds, The man had, 10 
doubt, sallied forth to see what was wrong: 
The want of furniture showed that (tury 
did not use the grotto asa dwelling. 

i had estimated the size of it by the roo! 
all of which was visible to me as 1 /4y 
looking up. Little more room could vé 
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ple and the fire, 
Tne pain of my leg was now very grea’s 


and my ‘tnouth and throat were tur a 
I no longer was in fear of fainting. MY 
dread was that | should involurtar! y 


ene 


out or cougn, and betray my conscious 
or attract attention , 
l said to ivae I would give a” 
fe fora 
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A year of my life! Why, I might a that | 
moment bave no more minutes to live than 
the fingers on my right band! 

After what ceemed an hour the man 
spoke: “I tell you, Bess, ] mean to baye 
atry fortbat-tenner. You don’t think I’m 
such @ flat as to take the bloke body and 
bones on my shoulder to the town? Not 
likely! I wasn't born yesterda:, por vet 
the day before. Let him be and let ine be, 
and if I don’t pull off that tenner may I 
dance at my own funeral.”’ 

“But can we handle the tenner and yet 
away frow this safe?”’ 

“Aye safe, and with greased heels and no 
tfail.’” 

“What will you do?” 

‘ess, that’s my own afiair. Leave it to 
me. I say leave it to me; andifl don’t 
pull it off you may put a rope round my 

1eck and sell me for a fool.”’ 
, “Take care you are not putting the rope 
round your neck yourself in this job.’’ 
4 “Bebanged to you, I say!” he shouted 
savagely. ‘Hold your row, or I’ll do the 
bornpipe on the tight-rope for you.’’ In 
his rage he had forgotten my presence, and 
‘towards the end of bis speech raised this 
‘voice to a shriek, 

{ made up my mind instantly that I 
would preted the man’s loud voice 
aroused ine, ~,, 

“Who's a4 Come in,’ 1 cried in «as 
loud a tone as I could muster, Oo my suc- 
cess now depended my life, 

I heard a noise from behind, and saw a 

, woman stand up atinyside, ‘Who knock- 
ed? Did not some one knock? Who are 
you? I don’t know you. Wheream I?” 

‘Tne woman bent over me and peered 
into my face. She wasof the gipsy type, 
young, not more than three or tour and 
twenty. 

She was thin and brown and bigh-colored, 
with a pointed chin and slightly hooked 


nose. Her eyes were dark, cold, glitter- 
ing, cruel. Her raven black hair was 
drawn back from her forehead under a 


brown straw bonnet, in which burned a 
crimson feather amid peacock -blue ribbons. 
‘The expression of her face was fierce, un- 
relenting. Great though my extremity, I 
could not help thinking of the gentle, 
dainty, tnaiden freshness of my darling, as 
1 looked at the sbarp, bold, braz2n, heart- 
less, wicked face of this young woman, 
“Ah, vou’re awake!”’ she said, bending 


“low and tixing her eyes threateningly on 


ines “Don’t you Know where you are? 
W hy, this is Osborne Palace, anc they inade 
a lord of you for breaking your back, and 
you're going to marry (Jueen Victoria to- 
morrow. That’s the sort of nav you are, 
Ibon’t you know where you are now, and 
who I am?”’ 

“1 do not know where I am, or who you 
are. LTamin great pain. Will you be so 
yood as to give me a drink of water?”’ 

The mau now en forward with atin 
mug in bis band, @ was a tall, powerful, 
tlat-chested, swarthy, handsome man, 
with large, black, restless eyes, and long, 
slender, treacherous-looking hands. He 
held out the tin to me in silence. 

I took the mug, raised it to my lips, and 
handed it back untaated. 

“Thank you. Can you not give 
plain water?” 

“Onl? eried the woman in scornful 
wrath, ‘get him port wine or chatnpagne! 
‘rin isn’t good enough for his lordsbip. 
Would you like champagne inulled and 
with cloves in it? Turns up bis nose at 
guint Maybe he thinks Bill is the Duke 
and I am the Duchess, and this is Arundel 
Castle! Why, he couldn’t be more of a 
lord tf bis back wasn’t broken and he 
owned all the land froin this spot to tie 
New Forest!” 

“Hold your row, Bess; hold your row, 
and let me talk to the gentleman,’ in a 
tone of authoritative plausibility. ‘‘Fetch a 
inug of water, Gin would be bad tor the 
gentlieman’s leg aithough it would keep 
the cold out of his bones,” 

The woman laughed angrily, brought 
another tin inug, and to my inexpressible 
relief and delight, 1 swallowed the coo! 
sweet wateratadraught. The tnan then 
inotioned the woman to retire, and she 
withdrew to the upper end of the cave out 
of my sigbt. 

“IT hope you feel better, sir?’ said the 
nan, squatting down at my, feet. 

* Yes, thank you.’’ He bad spoken in 4 
tone of concern, It was plain he intended 
‘o begin treating about the ten-ponnd note, 
I began to breathe more treely. No doubt 
he was a lawless scoundrel, but it was bet- 
ter to have to deal with him than with the 
wounan. 

“Your leg is broken,sir,’’ hesaid quietly, 
“and you are belpless. You tainted in the 
diteh where f{ found you, and Bess and my- 
self carried youin here. You said I was 
to baveten pounds ang your watch and 
chain and loose money tor the job. You 
salad you had three pounds, and all you 
have is two pounds fifteen; and tbese are 
cruel hard times on poor honest folk like 
us. But I won’t be hard on you, sir. 
There, I'll take the two fifteen in place of 
(he three quid you solemnly promised! Do 
y - stand by what you said about the ten- 
ner?’ 

“Certainly. You are welcome to my 
watch and money, and I'll give you the 
‘en pounds when you get ine to my lodg- 
loge,’ 

lle scratched his head and 
eyes Up with an expression of perplexity. 
“Well, sir, I’'il be glad to do anything I 
could for you,” he said, turning his eyes to 
the ground, ‘But these are bad times,and 
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v6 4116 money in Littlehampton, and 
ant yo int the town w thout getting Hy 
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ere im. My poor wife, sir, would no 
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turned his | 
| aljusts his headdress, 





to slip in on the sly after dark and hand a 
note to anyone who would pay the money 
and come for you.”’ 

There was no uae higgling with this man. 
Of course he could take the ten pounds and 
adopt no steps for wnmy return or put my 
frieuds omthe wrong ascent; but it would be 
fatal weakness to admit doubt of his good 
laith, 

‘ery well,’’ I said. “I suppose it will 
soon be daylight. I will write a note, and 
you shall go and fetch the money and leave 
word with Mrs. Brown to send a oart or 
carriage tor me.”’ 

“Itis broad daylight already, past nine 
o'clock.” 

I looked towardsthe end of the cavern 
and now noticed, for the first time, that it 
was crossed by a heavy dark cloth. After- 
wards I learned that the mouth of the cave 
was concealed by bramnbles and ferns. 

The land bere was little good even for 
uraz'ng, and the cattle were always taken 
ot! at the beginning Of September. It was 
seldom visited by anyone after the cows 
were removed. Hence, no doubt, my gipsy 
host had selected this ditch and dug his 
growto into the side of it for the purposes of 
his occult art. 

‘Broad day!’’ I thought with a shock. 
“Past nine o’clock! What will my Alice 
think?’’ 

i was now in the utmost haste to send a 
message of some kind to the town. She 
might think tine dead! I took an envelope 
oll « letter and Lastily wrote on the inside 
ol ita request to Mrs, Brown to open iny 
portinanteau, take ten pounds out of my 
pocket-book and give them to the bearer. 
Hlere | paused a moment, The light was 
very bad. My host bent towards we aud 
read what | bad written. 

“Sign tuat now,” said he, holding out 
his band. 

‘Yes, but how about the carriage for ine? 
Where am 1? Where am | to say it is to be 
sent?”’ 

«You'll bave to trust me,’ said he, ris- 
ing. ‘*You’ll have to trust me for the rest 
of it, Come, goveroor, I don’t think you 
want to interfere with ne. I want to get 
that tenner and I want safety. If you sign 
that and give it to we I[’ll act on the square 
by you. Cone, trust ine, I'm a cove that 
never rounded on «# pal or peached. I'm 
honorable, | aim,’’ 

1 held the pencil between my tingers 
over the paper, but still hesitated, 

“Cone, sign,’’ be said, “or I'll gather wy 
traps and hook it.’’ 

Mechanically I wrote iny name and held 
out the balf envelope to bim. He took it, 
went to the mouth of the cave, and pus ‘:ed 
the cloth aside, admitting a flash cf broad 
white daylight which blinded me, 

I closed ny eyes to avoid the glare. I 
was tired, and worn out, and relieved, and 
kept my eyes closed. Soon | fell into '® 
state of dreamy insensibility, partly sleep 
and partly stupor, 

Hours must have passed before [ opened 
my eyes again. I suffered from a burning 
tl rst and called for water. A tin inug was 
put into my hand and I drank eagerly. My 
bead was hot and my inind hopelessly con- 
fused and clumsy. Iimmediately alter 
drinking I feli into complete oblivion. 

] opened my eyes next in ny Own room 
in the Crescent. My fair, my lily Alice 
was sitting at the foot of the bed. What a 
contrast she made with the dark, malign 
gypsy, the last worman I had set my eyes 
upon! 

it was not until afterwards that this con- 
trast occurred to ine. 1] was heavy and dull 
when I first awoke. It was not for a day or 
two I Anew the history of events after ny 
gipsy bost lett the grotto. 

When the tan came to the town he 
bought some Jaudanutn and got the ten 
pounds from Mrs, Brown, caine back to the 
cave and gave iné the laudanum. Then be 
and his wite :nust have carried or drag,xed 
ine out of the cave and left me insensible 
in the tield from which I had fallen into 
the ditch. Here 1 was tound at sundown. 
When the eflects of the opiate wore off I 
was delirious, and so remained until the 
moment I opened my eyes and recognized 
my room and Alice. 

We have not yet gone to Arundel Castle, 
for it was late in t:e year before I was able 
to nove easily; and after walking up the 
nave of the church on Stapleton’s arm and 
walking down the nave of the church with 
Alice on mine, she and I drove straight to 
the railway station, whence westarted on our 
honeymoon to Florence. I have not seen 
the gipsies or the grotto since, nor have | 
any desire to renew iny acquaintance with 
either. 
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just been born tothe throne of the some. | 


what troubled kingdom of Annam, in 
Asia. The mother ofthe young Prince is 
one of the youngest and most attractive of a 
hundred or so of wives whom his Majesty 
Dong-K han has taken to his bosom. ‘These 
ladies are divided into nine classes, and are 
all inaintained at the cost of the State, but 
with divers degrees of dignity according to 
their rank. Each dava batch of thirty of 
them mounts guard over the private 
apartinents of their lord and master, while 
five others attend to the details of the royal 
toilet, and assist the King to dress himeaeltf. 
He is perfumed by one, his august finger- 
nails aré trimmed by another, and a third 


King of Annam is chiefly recruited from 
among the daughters of the officials of the 


Court, or of private individuals who are 
anxious for the privilege of freedom from 
taxatior lue wives o! low degree are a! 
ved arr after the death of their hus 
t t rose nigher ra are 
to spend the remainder their lives 
vat ig and prayer atthe royal tom 


The seraglio of the | 


> |, recovering a poor wench 
Hin PO ANNAM.—An beir-apparent has | 


THE PLEASURES OF HANGING. 





learned work to prove that death by 

banging is the most pleasant and desir. 
avle of all modes of quitting the world; 
that it ia not painful, as is vulgarly sup- 
posed; but, on the oontrary, excites de- 
lightful emotions in tbe mind from the 
accumulation of blood in the veasels of the 
brain. Although the statements of French 
specialists are not always to be implicitly 
relied upon, we find that those who have 
tried it substantially confirm the conclu- 
sions arrived at, theoretically, by this one. 

Lord Bacon, in one of his books, speaks 
ofa triond who was lager oe A desirous of 
ascertaining whether criminals, undergo- 
ing the extreme penalty of the law, were 
subject to much pain. For this purpose he 
throw bimael!, with a rope round his neck, 
off a stool, imagining that he could easily 
remount when he bad had enough. 

Delightful sensations immediately suc- 
ceeded the fall, but were very transient, 
and loss of consciousness soon ensued. Had 
it not been tor the timely arrival of another 
person the adventurous experimentalist 
would have been killed. 

Av @minent French writer puts on record 
asicmiiar case, the actor being one of his 
fellow-students. This young man, alter 
an argument on the course of death by 
hanging, resolved to gratify his curiosity 
by passing a ligature round his own neck, 
and attaching it to a hook over the door, 
‘To accomplish his purpose he bad raised 
bimself on tip-toe and then gradually 
brought his heels to the ground, 

He soon lost all consciousness, but was 
cut down by a companion, who discovered 
bim in a state of insensibilily very soon 
after, and who, by the prompt application 
of remedial measures, managed to bring 
bim round. 

He stated on recovery that the first eftect 
he experienced was the appearance of a 
dazzling light before bis eyes, accompanied 
by a tingling in the ears, and very pleas- 
ant sensations. 

Tie case is recorded of a inan who took 
tbe most exquisite delight in what we 
should call torturing himself. He had 
olten expressed a wish to be hanged, and 
one day tried the experiment. 

He procured a piece of cord, attached it 
to the ceiling, aud suspended himself from 
it. Fortunately he was cut down by his 
servant before life was extinct. Hesaid be 
felt, during the few tmnoments he was hang- 
ing, ‘ta thrilling delight, which no lan- 
guage could convey anything like an ad- 
equate idea of.”’ 

Among the English poet Cowley’s papers, 
found atter death, was one which gave a 
full account of the three attempia at suicide 
wade by the poet, one of them being by 
hanging. It does not show that the a 
cess was fraught with delightful sensations 
tu biun, vut it does show that It was pain- 
leave, and so mention of it will not be out of 
place bere, Cowley says that he suspended 
himself over bis coamber door in the Tem- 
ple, and becanfe pertectly insensible., He 
only recollected a fash of light appearing 
before bis eyes, unattended by any painful 
feelings whatever. lis weight caused bin 
to fall on to the floor at last; there he was 
found, and after a time recovered, 

Cases are on record of hanged individuals 
recovering after a lengthy suspension. 
Giover relates the case Ol a person who was 
recovered alter hanging for ball an hour. 
A woman pamed Balshaw, in the reign of 
Henry VI., was cut down and found alive, 
after being suspended tor a whole night. 
In this case, however, there was oss) lica- 
tion of the larynx, which allowed the 
woman to breathe. 


Ne years ago a Frenchman wrote a 


In the vear 1655, a woman, by name 
Elizabeth, convicted of murdering her 
child, was hanged at Green Ditch, She 


reinained suspended tor so long that one of 
the bystanders deciared it she was not dead 
he would be hanged for her. The gallows 
was very high, and the violence with which 
sne tell to the ground when cut down was 
suflicient of itself to kil.. Nevertheless, 
she was found to be wart, and after being 
bled, svuon recovered. ‘The news reached 
the ears of the sheritl,evidently @ barbarous 
ruffian, and he, in spite of all entreaty, had 














“fle taly . 
her dragged off again to be eflectively de- | 


spatched, 

In Evelyn's diary, under date of March 
22, 1675, is to be found the following entry 

“Supped at Sir Williatn Petty’*. . m . 
Sir William was the son of 4 meanme gan 
somewhere in Sussex, and sent frouts 
to Oxon, where he atudied philosophy; he 
proceeded Doctor of Poysick, and was 
yvrown faucous, a8 for his learning #0 for his 
that had been 
hanged for telony; and her body having 
been begyed (as the custom is) for the 
anatgoinic lecture, he bled ber, put her to 
bed, wnd with spirits and other mveanes re- 
Klored her to life, The young 
joined and wade hera little portion, and 
‘married her to a man, who had séveral! 
children by her, she living fifteen 
alter, as I have been assured,” 

The -voman was named 
and the event oecurred tweuty-live years 
before the date of the entry. A somewhat 
lengthy pamphlet was written detailing 
the whole circumstances, Jt was prefixed 
by several copies of verses in Latin, bnog- 
lish and French the 
being Christopner (afterwards Sir 
topher) Wren, the architect—anud went 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A tramp got aboard a coal trein near La 
Junta, Col., and gave the brakeman fifty 
cents to carry him to the next station. As 
soon a8 the brakeman returned to the ca- 
boose the “tramp’’ begun heaving coal out 
ot the car, and strung it along the track for 
three miles. A Wagon drove along after 
the train and began picking up the coal, 
and when the station was reached the 
“tramp” gototl and went back to the wagon. 
He had thrown off two wagonloads of coal. 

A French provincial lawyer recently 
died. In his will he directed that an an- 
nuity of S400 a year be paid to the servant 
who should ‘close his eyes."”” When this 
clause was read the servant who had = per- 
formed the oflice jurnped with joy, but his 
delight was speedily dampened by the 
nepbew and heir of the man, who re- 
minded the servant that hig master only 
bad one eye, and the servant actually 
tailed to get his legacy ou this absurd tech. 
nicality. 

A London society journal publishes the 
following story of “a certain British peer 
who suffers trom kleptomania,’’ and whose 
name, as Well as his distressing malady, is 
kept carefully covered up. The other day 
his Lordship purloined his Countess’s false 
teeth and hid them in his boot. Hlis valet, 
who empties the boot every night and re- 
stores stolen gproperty, thought the teeth 
belonged to another lady and sent them to 
her with a politely worded note which he 
had always used for similar emergencies, 
It was not till the Countess bad inquired 
for her teeth and the messenger was kicked 
by the other lady’s husband, that things 
were put right. 

A New Haven, Conn., paper tells the fol- 
lowing: “A certain barber in this beauti- 
ful city has been vexed in spirit because 
Kone Of bis trade seemed in a fair way to 
slip away from him. ‘The manner of it is 
this: Hie has among his customers a large 
number of Yale freshmen of tender years. 
These frisky youths insist upon being 
shaved, although their chins may be as 
smoo as thesurface of a billiard ball. The 
barber saw that, in order to keep that class 
of trade, he must convinces it that it had 
hair on its tace, #0 he bethought himeelt of 
ascheme, Tle took avery tine razor and 
honed it down toa very tine edge. ‘This 
accomplished, he so manipulated the tool 
that wren it was drawn along the smooth 
flesh it made a noise as it the points were 
being scraped off a barb-wire tence. tHe 
tried it on the first freshman that came in, 
and the man went away looking pleased 
to death. The tonsorial artist now tlour- 
ishes, and the freshman goes on his way 
rejoicing.”’ 


The optician swindling eehome, as it 


might be termed, which was so success- 
fully worked upon credulous residents in 
South Jersey some time ago, has now 
been tried with favorable results to the 
rogues upon a woman in barmersville, 
Mass, She was visited by two men, who 


inquired anxiously about her eyes, which 


Were a constant source of trouble to the 
woman, They told her that they couid 
periorm an operation which would cer 


tainly remove the trouble. ‘The woman 
was pleased, and asked how much it would 


cost; but they replied that they could tell 
better when all was over, She then sab 
mitted tothe Operation, which consisted of 
pulling some smarting liquid in the eye 
and tue flourtshing of a pair of pincers, 


When all was over the would-be surgeons 
declared they had removed # cataract, and 
the bill was -lo0W. The worman did not 
bave the sum to give, but paid 8.0, and the 
mon lett, saying they would return in a 
week and se6 how their pationt was doing 


Of course they did not benetit: the worian 
in the least 

A Michigan paper says Phe old adape 
Of adnan beiny ‘mean enough to steal peu 
nies Off a dead man’s eyes’ bias bees ae 
tually worked out here mci thie tienarest 
nan On earth, James Lhtipghies try rewatiee 
has been arrested, and ia tow i ‘ t 
the offences. Recently Watser er ! 
Wae a lidlesnita Killed) arid the trwly Wae 
laid out in Walker's undertaking roots 
Tne dead man’s tace Was battered horri 


biy, and a silver hall dollar was put on one 


|} otthe eves tobold the lid down Ph tigelie 
loated about the body until he thought te 
Was UnObserved, and then stole the Ler 
piece, Substituting a Copper cent nm ots 
place. Hluyhes was soo! after rrested 
and pleaded yuillyv, but excused Liniselt 
on the plea that he had boem drinking anc 
did not know what he was doiny luring 
the trial the court rootn was crowded, and 
the spectators shouted ‘Iirain the tlack- 
guard,’ *Tar and feather the brute.’ ‘Lyneh 
him,’ and the Marshal bad to Keepa strict 
Wateh for the satety of the prisoner Jus 
tice Ruthford held Hughes in S100 ba 
and he will be tried tur Vi Linge oT | eye 
larceny at the next session ol the | 
Court.”’ 
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Our Uoung Folks. 


A BOY'S PLUCK. 





BY 1... F. 





ing. They call me ‘nilksop! Now 
I'll be the sharpest of the sharp; see 
1 i don’t give them a volley. Thev'll 
expect lo see me round the corner.”’ 
So soliloquized Master Jackie Walsh, a 
youngster of nine, halting in bis of 
walk, and dashing off bis cap and sechvol- 
bag in red-hot baste, to begin shaping and 
moulding those surprise snowballs for his 
prankish friends, who, as it seemed, were 
alinosat too many for bitn—too much of a 
wood thing, as be sometimes said, 
Ab! well, there lay prenty of snow ready 
to his hands, anow at his leet, anow on the 
roofs of houses, snow on the trees—a fairy 


\ OW I'll be up to the fellows this imorn- 
- 


not 


world was it, if he nad had only tiine to 
adore, 
Mould and shape away, Jackie, But 


what was that? A shout like an Indian's 
war-whoop, and such «a volley of weil- 
aimed snowballe from round the corner, 
where Le never dreamt that aloe lurked. 
loey bit his head, they bit his nose; the 
soOW sputtered into his eyes, bis mouth, 
foud, thud, they came; some struck the 
wall behind him, and remaiyed there, but 
many whizzed through the erisp, sunlit 
air, and came thwack into his neck, the 
eld, chilly snow drifting down his back 
aod making hitn shiver, 

“Milksop’’ mningled with the war-whoop, 
and Jackie, instead of giving them like tor 
like, aod tossing back the name as sOmne- 
thing he did not Know, tried to poke his 
fiat into his eyes and began to ery. 

Poor Jackie! 

At this juncture Miss Minnie (iray came 
tripping by, in pretty fur-tipped  yar- 
tents, 

‘Here comes «a lady!"’ was the cry of the 
asmaulling party, and hostilities were sua- 
pended for a mnoment, 

What girl could help smiling inwardly 
at Jackie's tormentors, or syimpatpizing 
with and pitying the boy, who could stand 
there, such # target for their fun, #0 rue. 
tully comic? 

“I'd pick up my cap and bag and walk 
on, and not mind them,’ said she, coming 
up and laying ber hand on his ari, 

“You say that because you’re a girl, 
You wouldn’tif you were a boy,” answered 
Jackie, 

"Oh, whether I were a girl or boy, I'd 
never #tand and be beaten flat with snow- 
tomlin”? 

S.e laughed, «a silvery laugh, noting 
that knot of prankiso fellows grinning 
round the corner, and staying their hands 
leat they should bit a girl, which no boy 
among them would think of doing. 

“TL ahould give tbem charge for charge,” 
eontinued Miss Minnie, like an ill-adviser, 
considering how events shaped them- 
Kel VEN, 

“And so 1 will,” eried Jackie, not liking 
that laugh, and a little not with teu per, 

Away wenta ball from his band, wide of 
its mark, if it bad any mark at all, It 
atruck a little old woman, in a little red 
cloak and little black bonnet, carrying a 
litthe milk-can, Who chanced to cross be- 
tween Jackie aud the enemy; struck her in 
the back part of her neck. Slestarted, she 
screamed, and down she went, a poor, 
little, huddled-up heap of cloak, bonnet 
and inilk-can, ‘The milk emptied into the 
bonn: t, which came off, her head suspi- 
clously near the can, as if it would fain 
thrust iteeit inside, in the indignity of ly- 
log there; and this poor chanee victinn was 
no other than Hetty Crusty, as she was 
known in the village, and, as the boys aaid, 
worthy of her name, : 

“Shame, milkeop! came from the indig- 
nant school boys, clustering round her, 
like grinning nay ples, (rylug to look grave, 
and tatliing. 

“Hoye ought to be banished from the 
land,’ screamed the old lady, attempting 
to rise, and dropping back again, for she 
had, somehow, sprained her ankle; a pretty 
kettle of! fish, as she expressed it, and abe 
a ood step trom home, 

“We'll carry you,”’ cried one of (he kind- 
ly crew of boys, 

“Me carried by a pack of grinning boys? 
Not 1!" tnoaned the poor old soul, and 
clasped her hands at the very notion, 

“Yea, let them—thev'll be gentle; boys 
are not what they seem—we none of us 
thought te hurt you,” pleaded cou passion- 
ate Miss Minnie, 

“Girts have no business with snow balla,’’ 
was the soappish reply; and Minnie blush- 
ed. and held her peace, But one of the 
boye sald 

“No, we're very like what the poet says 
weare not what we seeéin—except 
milkeop there—he see.ns a coward, and is 
OU. 

“Well, | suppose I must,’ agreed the 
lithe old lady, sitting in the snow, 

“Yor, what is to be must be,’’ 
gilt reply, ‘‘as toe man 
mookey nade biti dance 
the organ.” 

Whereupon the roliicking crew joined 
hands, and mnade a sort of chair of state be 
tween them, hoisted Betty gentiv into it, 
bore ber bomumswards, trauiping and 
keeping thine with their feet to this ditty, 
ehanted in chorus 


of lite 
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said when the 
and he turned 
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| fancied those prankish 
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a string, and was troublesome. 

Once in the cottage, they made her a 
couch with three chaira and some cush- 
jonas, and Minnie bathed the foot and band- 
aged it with a doctor's authority, keeping 
Jackie within doors, and banishing the 
merry young bearers outside, 

“Won't you torgive him?—ine’s sorry,” 
pleaded Minnie, like a peacemaker, when 
whe had done all she could think of for 
Betty's comfort, drawing crestiallen Jackie 
to her side, 

“No,” was the very unlovely reply. ‘1 
neither gives nor takes; I never offend folk 
nor never ask their forgiveness,”’ 

“Ob! but we all offend,’ the little girl 
ventured to aay, ‘and bave need of giving 
and taking forgiveness,”’ 

But Betty persisted in saying. 

“Well, I'll never forgive him till I 
knows he has plock and bas heart; when 
be shows me he ain’t ainilksop, as they 
called him, I'll forgive him,” 

Thus they parted, Jackie going out, am it 
were, with the bane of an old woman's 
anger upon bim, 

“Has pluck and has heart."’ The words 
baunted Jackie as the days flowed on; they 
even wove themselves into his dreams at 
night. Somehow, the bova knew of the 
uncoinplinmentary words spoken, and many 
a siy cut they gave bim thereupon, One 
never-to-ba-forgotten night they came to 
him, rousing him from bis sleep, like a 
living voice—and what words mingled 
therewith? 

‘Betty Crusty’s house on fire, and she in 
flames,"’ These were the words he felt 
sure he heard, and a very whirlwind of 
people seemed to sweep by beneath his 
window. tle staried trom his bed and 
dived into his clothes, Like a horrible 
dreain was it to him, as he tore along 
through the night. Hle knew where she 
dwelt, and quite alone was she, no other 
babitation near—and she a prisoner as by 
his band. Hie Knew a short cut; he was 
soon there; no time to be a milksop, or 
wanting in courage. All was black ness, 
darkiess and ahusth as of death reigned 
there, Had the fire done its work? had it 
consumed poor old Betty, unable to rise or 
flee from ita devouring jaws? He fancied 
the walis looked like the husk of what had 
been, looming in the pitch darkness, 
What should he do? Goin, and see what 
had befallen her, even if he tound ooly ber 
small, charred, lifeless body, and nothing 
more, tle made torthe door, It yielded; 
it was not barred, nor wasit burnt. In 
death like silence, which made bim shiver, 
he kindled a light at the embers simou!d- 
ering yetin the grat , and thers she lay, on 
the litthe couch Miss Minnie Gray bad 
made her, not smouldering, not burnt, but 
sleeping peacetully asa little child. 

The light he flashed over her face awoke 
her. 

“You!” was her tirst ery. ‘'Taleves! 
Robwvors!’ Then all her thoughts seenied 
to concentrate in the one word whicnu caine, 

“You!” 

On, the scorn of her tone as she recog- 
nized him. 

“Yos, |} thought your house was burn- 
ing, and I came to save you,”’ 

He was sobbing by her side. ‘That seorn- 
ful “You!” broke bis heart; when he had 
coiwwe with the pluck and courage of a Loy’s 
soul, prompting him to dare and to do— 
and forgot to be a inilksop. And = poor 
Betty Crusty’s heart was cleft in twain at 
the sight of bis tears, 

“Bless the boy—milksop or not, he bas 
a tender heart, and pluck too, to come here 
to save ne, No, be ain’t a milksop—now, 
atany rate—and | forgive bim.’’ 

So spoke tne old woman —conscience 
whispering. 

“And, trom this tine, I'll give and take, 
Will ye forgive me, dearie, tor a hard old 
wotnsan, as don t deserve it?”’ 

And Jackie said Yes,” smiling through 
@ inist of tears, 

Sow kiss of forgiveness was exchanged 
between the two, there in the bush of und. 
night; but that was their secret. Jackie 
ehums of his bad 
another, and caused that imidatght ery 
which led to the kiss, but he never knew. 


—— 


“SEE HOW YOU LIKE IT.” 
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TURSE, can’t you tind anything to 
amuse me? | do feel so dull.”’ 

\ “Well, Miss Alice, you ought not to 

be, witb So many beautiful dolls aud toys,” 

“Oot Dun tired of them all, I want to go 
out!” 

“Doar ime!” aad the nurse; “bow psople 
differ, to be sure, Thousands of poor 
children would be glag to come in bere 
and warin themselves at this nice fire, and 
play wito vour pretty things” 

“Yes; but | wantto go out, nursie. I do 
Wish | was a poor child, and then 1 could 
do auvibing | liked!"’ 

“Do you thiok all poor children can do 
just as they please, Misa Alice?”’ 

“Why, of course,"” Miss Alice replied, 
opening ber blue eyes very wide, “Just 
look Mt that little girl oat in the snow; if 
she had « papa and a nurse they would not 
let her be out; and I do love the snow!” 


DAVI-s. 





“Ab yes, Miss Alice dear, The snow 1s 
oneot the most beautitul things in the world 
but to be out in it, dearie, that’s different 
inathen froek and torn boots, very ce old, 
an icertainiy very bunogry, trying to se 
LEAL Chet trv that and see how you like it, 
Miss A ‘a! 
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| carpet?’’ Alice asked, wouderingl|ly. 


EVENING POST. 


sisted. “When I’m a big girl, I'll be cold 
and hungry, and go out in the snow. I 
want to know everything in the world, and 
how everybody teels.’’ 

“You will Caow enough soon enougt, 
my pet,’”’ nurse replied; “put I hope you 
will never know what it means to be cold 
and hungry!” 

“Do you know, nursie?”’ 

“Yoa, my pet, I do, Come and sit here, 
near the fire, and I'!l tell you a story.” 

“A true story?—do let it be quite true.” 

‘Yes, Miss Alice, a true story.’’ 

“Once on a time, long ago,’”? nurse began, 
“there was a poor woman living in the 
country: she had two children, a boy and a 
girl, and her husband was a miner, and 
worked all day digging up the coals, that 
tmnake such a warin, bright fire. But one 
day there was a dreadful accident in tie 
nine: first an explosion of gas, then a 
flood, and all the poor fellows who were 
not burned to death were drowned, and 
there were thirty-seven of them, men and 
boys, down there, Father and brother 
were there; and mother stood so patiently 
waiting for hours—perhaps for days. It 
was winter time, and the ground covered 
with snow+and I, baing a thoughtless 
child, could not help thinking how beautiful 
it was. 

“At last I dropped down tast asleep—I 
was 80 cold and hungry! Some one carried 
me home and put me to bed, and soon 
nother came home, looking so tired and 
iil and changed thet 1 bardly knew her. 
She told ine father and Mark were dead, 
killed in the mine, and that 1 should never 
see them again. Mother sat quite still and 
silem, and | sat still too, just holding her 
band; then I think we were both very ill 
fora long time, But one day, Miss Alice, 
we seemed to get better together, and 
wake up, fora man came toturn us out ot 
our little cottage, because we had not paid 
the rent. Then some kind friends helped 
mother and gave her work; but she was 
not very strong, and the cottage seemed #0 
emoty without father and Mark, 

‘But dear mother’s troubles did not last 
very long, and then I was left alone, a poor, 
homeless, helpless little girl, Do you 
think, dearie, it was any comfort to me 
then that I could do as 1 liked? I was the 
most unhappy littie creature in the world, 
till a kind lady took cotnpassion, and sent 
me tosehool, After atime 1 was allowed 
to wait on the young ladies, and when I 
grew older I was engaged by the eldest to 
be her own maid.”’ 

“Wso was she, nursie?—why do you not 
stay with ber always?” 

“Because Some One who loved her dearly 
took her trom: us, darling. She was your 
own dear maimina, and she left you to my 
care, and I promised ber faithfully that | 
would never leave you till you were old 
enough to take care of yourself,” 

“?] don’t think that’s a very nice story at 
all, nurse’? Alice said, discontentedly. 
“It does not tell a bit what it’s like to be 
poor”? 

Nurse 
out, 

The snow had ceased falling, and the sun 
was trying to simile through the grey 
clouds, 

Men were busy sweeping the streets and 
door-steps, and after a good long lock 
nurse thought it was fine enough to venture 
out for a few minutes, 

Nurse told Miss Alice to put on her thick 
boots; and then she ran down to tne 
library, where Mr. Ellacome, little Alice’s 
papa, was busy reading, and told him all 
the child had said to her. 

“Wants to be poor, does she? Well, it’s 
a strange fancy for a child, but take her 
with vou, by all neans, I koow I can trust 
you.” 

And so nursé and Alice went tora walk 
that sunny, snowy afternoon, 


went to the window and looked 


Verv soon they left the square where 
Mr. Ellacome lived, and turned up a 
Sireet, and then entered a court at the 


| farther end. 


“This is nota pretty place to be poor in, 
nurse,’”?’ Alice whispered. “It’s so dark 
and griimy.’’ 

‘*Most places where poor people live are 
dark and grimy, dear,’’ nurse said sadly, 
‘But come on, and see Mrs, Hill.’’ 

‘Must we go up those stairs withoul any 
*And 
see, the windows are broken, and the floors 
have holes, and it’s so cold!) Ob, nurse, 
l'un 80 frightened! Come home! Come 
home! I don’t like this!” 

“In a few minutes, dearie. I want to 
Show you what being poor really means; 
then you will see how you like it.”’ 

Alice followed ber nurse up the dismal 
St4irs to the very top, and they entered a 
room that seemed a!’most dark and very 
cold. Round the tire-place sat three little 
colldren, all crying, and near the windcw 
sat a pale, tired-looking woman einbroi- 
dering @ muslin pinafore. She could 
scarcely see, and her hands could hardly 
bold the needle—they were so cold; still, 
there would be no food or tire tillthe work 
was taken home and paid tor. 

“Ob, nurse, I'm 80 sorry,”? she said, ris- 
ing. ‘1 dia not think you wanted the 
pinafores 80 soon. I’ve worked 48 hard as 
possible,” 

‘Too bard, I'm afraid,’’ nurse said pleas- 
antly. ‘“l’in not at all in baste, but Miss 
Alice wanted a walk, and | thougbt | 
would just step round and see how you ure 
wetting on.”’ 

Work is scarce, and times are bad,’ 
sald 
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Mrs. Hil! cried, bursting into tears, “My 
poor little babies have not had a morse! of 
food to-day.” 

“Then I'll go and get them some this 
very noment, Come Miss Alice,” 

The child was sobbing quietly. The 
gaunt little children, with their eager, hun. 
gry taces, frightened her. and with the true 
instinct of childish unselfishness she longed 
to ask them to go home witb her to her 
warm nursery. 

“Had they no breakfast, nursie?” she 
asked when they got outside. 

“No, darling; and very likely no tea last 
night.’”’ 

‘‘Is that what being poor means, nurse?” 

“Yes, my child, that is true real poy. 
erty.” 

“Then 1 don’t like it; I think it’s dread. 
ful! Papa often says I ought to be a gen. 
erous little girl, because I’ll be rich one 
day, and when I] am] will not allow an 
one in the world to be poor, Itis 80 cold, 
and miserable, and unhappy.” 

“Yes, mv pet; and if every rich little girl 
only would remember that she could make 
some poor little girl happy ever 80 easily, 
just by a little self-denial; think how much 
nore pleasant the world would be for every 
one,”’ 

“I'll never wish to be poor again, nursie; 
and when papa gives ine some si.ver mon- 
ies I’ll not spend them on toys or toffee, 
but send themtothe poor little children 
we Baw to-day,’’ 

“That's right, Miss Alice; and whenever 
you want to be poor and have your own 
way, think of Mrs. Hill’s little girls in 
Dark Court, and see how you like it.” 

a — ap 

Tuk CuRSE oF GoLD.—There is a singu- 
lar superstition in the mining districts that 
the discoverers of nidden treasures in the 
bowels of Lhe earth are sure to meet with a 
violent end, Many instances are at times 
adduced in support of the statement, and go 
far to show that numbers of adventurers 
literally die in their shoes. The original 
proprietors of close on forty successful 
mines have been accounted for in this way, 
‘Twelve were shot, three were ingulted, 
while the rest disappear: d in the cities of 
Dakota and New Mexico, and were never 
heard of afterwards, 

The following are said to be facts: George 
H. Fryer, from whom the Fryer Hill Mine 
had its name, committed suicide in Denver. 
Two years before his death, be possessed 
one willion dollars; the expenses of his 
funeral bad to be paid by the authorities, 
‘Tne discoverer of the Standard Mine in 
California, was swallowed up by an ava- 
lanche, Colonel Storey, anotber wealthy 
miner, was killed by Indians, William 
Fairweather, who brought to light the hid- 
den treasures of Alder Gulch, came to his 
death by drinking and riotous living. 

—_—_— <a * 

WitEN Nenophanes was called timorous 
because he would not venture his money 
in ayame of dice, bo said, 1] contess that 
Iam exceedingly timorous, for I dare not 
do an ill thing.’?’ Oo the contrary, a man 
of vicious modesty complies with every- 
thing, and is only teartul of doing what 
nay look singularin the company where 
he is engaged. He talls in with the torrent 
and lets himself go to every action or dis- 
course, bowever unjustifiable in itself, so it 
bein vogue among the present party. This, 
though one of the most common, is one or 
the most ridiculous dispositions in human 
nature, that men should not be afraid of 
speaking or acting in a dissolute or irra- 
tional mnanner, but that one who isin their 
company should be ashamed of governing 
himself by the principles of reason and vir- 
tue, 





nn <a — 
HunRRYING.—Among the many causes of 
poor and ineflicient work is the babit of 
hurry, which takes possession of some busy 
people. Having, or imagining tbey have, 
more to doin # given time than can be 
done properly, they grow confused, agi- 
tated, and nervous; and, under this pres- 
sure, they proceed with the workin hand 
without requisite deliberation and care, 
perbaps Omitting parts of it, sometimes im- 
portant parts, and producing at last aun im- 
perfect aad inferior performance which can 
neither be perinanent nor satisfactory. 
There is bardly any employment, trom the 
simplest manual work to the most complex 
and difficult mental labor, that does not 
sutler from this cause, 
- — « <-> 
A yet more terrible end 
Farre!] in # hospital at San Francisco. He 
had discovered the rich mine at Meadow 
Lake; but hundreds of deceived gold- 
seekers surrounded bis bed, “gnashing and 
grinning 80 borribly that be could not die.”’ 
The owner of the Homestake Mine became 
+ bighwayuian; one day be attacked a mal!- 
eoach and the attendants shot him dead. 
John Homer, ot the Homer Mine, spent his 
last cent, and then put a bullet through bis 
brain. “Doughnut Bill,” Old Eurek»,”’ 
“Ninemile Clarke,” died literally in their 
shoes, being killed 1n saioon scufiles, Mon- 
tana Piuminer, who discovered one of the 
richest nines in the world, and was sberili 
lor a time, died on the gallows, 
—_—_—_——————- ;— — 
Mks. ABRAM BUNN, of Schellsburg, I’, 
a lady SO years of age, visited friends in 
Bradford the other day, and a journal of 


bad William 


| tuat place reports that ‘she started for her 
bome in the afternoon tbrough a blinding 
; Snow storm, Making the remark, a8 au 4o- 


| swef to 


the earnest ent: eaties of her frienUs 
to remain over night, that sve bad never 
been away trom hoine butone night sinc 


she was married, and she would not aliow 
alittle s N t ike the number two.’’ 
— > io 
en | ty, Alabama, @ 
° - res, was sold u © 
rivay a NW the oLtper day 
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THROUGH TIME, 





BY WM. W. LONG, 





How can I sitin the shadows, 
Content through long, long days, 

In all the future that shall come, 
Never to meet thy gaze. 

Never to see thy beautiful eyes, 
Or kiss thy warm, red mouth, 

Or feel the odor of thy breath, 
Sweet as zephyrs from the south? 


llow can [I wander lonely, 
With the dark word ‘‘neverimore’* 
Saddening my inmost being, 
My soul! to its deepest core’ 
Though [ stray thro’ tropical bowers, 
And roam in every land, 
Your presenve will ever liaunt me, 
And the touch of your slender baad, 


I may ramble through the city, 
Aud merry faces greet; 
Butamid the din and bustle 
I shall not see you, sweet. 
In merry halls of pleasure, 
*Mid scenes of Joy and mirth, 
I shall never meet you, darling, 
Or hear your voice on earth. 


You say we shali meet in heaven, 
Iu the sinless city of gold, 

And stray by crystal waters, 
And tales of love unfold, 

‘Tis sweet to think of the future, 
Of deathiess joy in that clime; 

But, oh, my beautiful darling, 
How shall [live thro’ time?’ 

ee 


OF FESTAL CAKES. 


Confectons of flour have, at all times and 
among all nations, had a conspicuous place 
in the performance of social and religious 
rites, and England would seem to be spe- 
cially remarkable for the number of such 
feasts. There is scarcely an English county 
without its special cake; certainly there are 
few festal occasions unmarked by its con 
sumption in some form. The daily event 
of marriage gives one opportunity to cake 
makers, and, in this case the cake is so im- 
portant that itis strange so few seek to 
know the origin and meaning of the sugary 
structures, 

The gorgeous and indigestible bride cake 
of to-day is eaten in deference to the rules 
of conventionality; but it once had a poeti 
cal significance which it may be interestiny 
to recall. For the modern wedding-cake is 
but the glorified descendant of the Roman 
loat, which was broken by the newly-made 
husband before the priests of Jove in th: 
citadel, and eaten with his wife, in token 
that thereafter they were to share each 
other’s goods and be dependent on each 
other for comtort and subsistence. 

It will be generally found that many otf 
the cakes eaten at different seasons, in di!- 
ferent places, bear some sort of resemblance 
to each other, and that the interior of an 
ordinary mince pie is one of the most favor- 
ite bases tor these confections, 

“God-cakes,’’ which stand first on the 
list ot commemorative dainties, being the 
fare chosen for New Year's Day in Coven- 
try and various other parts of England, are 
of this nature. They are triangular in form; 
but by no means ot the deceptive character 
of a three-cornened puft, whose hullowness 
and general delusiveness, as regards its in- 
terior, is eminently calculated to impress 
upon the youthful mind the melancholy 
fact that things are not always what they 
seem. 

They are moderately thick, and should 
havea lining of at least the same dimen- 
sions. Like the Simnel, they vary in size 
according to the price; some being sold on 
New Year’s Day, in the streets of Coven- 
try, at two fora penny, whilst others are 
manufactured of a size and richness which 
render them a worthy gift for the festive 
season. 

Of much more gastronomic and general 
importance is the next cake festal, occur- 
ring on the Feast of the Epiphany, or 
Twelfth Night, though the custom has much 
declined of recent years. 

From the most remote period ot Chris 
tianity it had been customary to commemvo- 
rate the Three Kings by indulgence in a 
pleasantry called the Election of Kings by 
Bean, a practice probably adapted, like 
many other Christian ceremonies, trom 
some Pagan custom, perhaps trom that ob- 
served by Roman children, who, at the end 
of their Saturnalia, drew lots, with beans, 
to see who should be King. Subsequently, 
in England the idea was conceived of in 
serting the bean in a cake, a similar prac 
uce prevailing in France 


The pancake eaten, as evervone knows 
n the Ay pr r + eg 
i8 & decided Jandmark in the ca a 
may pt rhaps be regarcde 4S an at 


a Ce — m 





of the coming spring. Pancakes have been 
associated with this day from time imme- 
morial, though of their origin as a suitable 
refection for Shrove-tide, there is no evi- 
dence. . 

In Elizabeth's time, the Eton College 
cook fastened a pancake to the school 
knocker on Shrove Tuesday; and at West- 
minster on that day the practice of tossing 
a pancake still prevails. The cook, on 
entering the school-room, hurls the pan- 
cake aloft, and the boy who catches it un- 
broken carries it to the deanery, and re- 
ceives an honorarium of a pound. 

Following close upon the eating of the 
Carnival dainties comes the Simnel Feati- 
val, peculiar to Mid-lent, or Motheriag 
Sunday, or, as it is also called, Refreshment 
Sunday. As pancakes are used as the sign 
of testivity before the austerities of the 
Kast season Commence, so the Simnel marks 
the relaxation permitted at Mid-Lent. Evi- 
dently the usage of Simnel cakes is of great 
antiquity. The name is probably derived 
from ‘‘simila,’’ fine flour, the term ‘‘sim- 
anellus’’ among the medigval writers being 
used to denote a cake. 

Consecrated cakes at religious festivals 
were common enough among the Teutonic 
races, being, of course, but the survival of 
the Pagan customs Good Friday buas 
come next in the cake calendar, and are 
eaten in supposed pious commemoration of 
one of the greatest events in the Christian 
tragedy. 

Tansy cakes and tansy pnddings, where- 
with the joys of Kastertide are celebrated, 
are of a less substantial and indigestible 
character than their predecessors, the cakes 
being about an eight ofan inch thick and 
seven inches in diameter, white in color, 
and having a mingled flavor of sweet and 
bitter. This is symbolical of the bitter 
herbs commanded at the Paschal Feast, 
and of the sweetness of its joys. 

Next comes the great festival of mince 
pies and plum-puddings. Mince pies were 
in great favor as early as 1596, but they 
were then known as shred, or Christmas 
pies, the latter name being the most usual. 
It will be remembered that the self-ap- 
proving Jack Ilorner was eating a dainty 
thua described when he uttered his famous 
remark. The Puritans had a tervent hor- 
ror of Christmas pies. Subsequently the 
Society of Friends placed their veto upon 
them, though, we believe, it has since been 


removed. 
——_ «© 


You ure so to put forth the power that 
God has given you; you are so to give, and 
sacrifice to give, ag to eara the eulogium 
pronounced on the woman, ‘She hath 
done what she could.’’ Doit now. It is 
not a safe thing to leave a generous feeling 
to the cooling influences of a cold world. If 
you intend to do a mean thing wait until 
to-morrow; if you are to do a noble thing, 
do it now—now! 


Brains of | (bold, 


Good 


> 


counsels observed are chains to 
yrace, 

We give advice by the bucket, but take 
it by the grain, 

No man ever prayed heartily without 
earning something. 

[t is a good thing to learn caution by the 
inisfortunes of others. 

Let prayer be the key of the morning and 
the bolt of the evening. 

The violence done us by others is often 
less painful than that which we do to ourselyes 

Ilere is 4 day now before me; « day is u 
fortune and an estate; who loses a day loses life. 

Repentance begins in the humiliation of 
the heart and ends in the reformation of the lie, 

Devote each day to the object then in 
tliine, and every eventing will find something done, 

Do not wait for extraordinary circum- 
stances to do good actions; try to use ordluary situa- 
tions, 

The best and sweetest flowers of Paradise 
(iod gives to bis people when they are 
knees, 


ipon their 


It is with charity as with money—the | 


more we stand in need of It, the less we have to give 


away. 


Pride is a vice, which pride itself inclines 


every man to tind in others, and to overlook in tim- 
aclt 

Tears are the softening showers which 
4 * the seed of heaven to pring ij tlie pat 


heart 


The cheapest pleasures are the best, and 





Femininities. 
“Pleasure’s couch is often virtue’s grave. 


The art of pleasing is the art of deceiv- 
ing. 

The more pets the old maid has the more 
pettish the old mald is ant to be. 


Modesty is regarded as the proper caper 


in Paris now, and dresses are worn long. 


Some people's tongues are deadly double 


rippers, always running somebody down, 


Love is an old, old story; yet few of the 
girls murmor ‘‘chestnut'' when they hear it, 


A little petroleum added to the water 
with which waxed or polished floors are washed in 
proves their looks, 


A young mother ‘ooked through 26 
different novels to find a name for her girl baby, 
and finally settled on Marier, 


Beauty is a transitory flower; even while 
itlasts it pallson the roving sense when held too 
near, or dwelling there too long. 


Pride is like the beautiful accaia, that 
lifts its head proudly above tts neighbor plants—for- 
wetting that It tov, ike them, has its roots in the 
dirt. 


The following advertisement appears in 
a Boston paper: ‘‘Wanted—A person to take a dog 
to walk mornings; the best of reference required 
Apply, ** ete. 

Emperor William sends a small present 
toeacn of bis great-grandchildren every Saturday 
night. He shows almost feminine affection for thetr 
father, Urince William, 


It roses are wilted before they can be 
placed in water, immerse the ends of the stalks in 
very hot water for a minute or two, and they will re- 
gain their pristine freshness. 


K.ve was in one respect the luckiest wo- 
mau that ever lived. Adam never turned trom the 
breakfast table with ‘‘l wish L could taste the old- 
fashioned cooking of my mother.’ 


A popular young woman of Orlando, 
Fia., has a large and intelligent dog who, whenever 
a Visitur stays too late, sits dewn in troat of him, 
yawns and shows signs of being very sleepy. 


A lady at Augusta, Me., who thought 
thata needle, accidentally dropped in her slipper, 
had run into her foot, sent for two doctors, who dis- 
covered the needle imbedded In the sole of the slip- 
per. 

He: “I must say, Emma, that you've 
grown quite handsome, There, can’t you 
give meacompliment in return?’ Weil, I 
should say that you area gentleman of most excel- 
lent taste,** 


Empress Elizabeth of Austria is endeav- 
oring to reduce her stoutness by fenelug and other 
vigorous exercise, She practices with the foils for 
two hours dally, her antagonist belng the Arch- 
duchess Valeri, 


A grande dame of Paris was asked the 
other day by a friend why she had dressed for a 
solree inaless decollete fashion than usual, ‘**My 
dear,’’ was the reply, ‘‘l have resolved to throw a 
veil over the past." 


now, 
She: 


It’s just awful funny to hear three or 
four married women in a room talking about thelr 
husbands, [t's he ihis, he that and he everything, 
and each he of each she lo the queerest he about the 
house each she ever saw, 


When a Webster county, Ga., man mar- 
ried he wus unable to his wile an enyaue- 
mentring, and inileu thereof gave her w yearling 
heifer, This offering grew and multiplied, and the 
resultis a small herd of cattle, 


First party: “Say, Jones, who is that 
tall, angular and extremely thin 
Bicks?*’ party: “Why, that's bls wife.’ 
First partys **You don’t say so! Well, T think if t 
were Bicks | would have ber upholstered,*? 


present 


woman talking to 
Second 


Friend, to widow mourning her third 


husband; ‘lL sympathize deeply with you, my dear 
Mrs, Black, and was sorry netto be with you tu 
your hour of atBiction.** Widow, sadly; ,°‘Ah, my 


friend, you don’t know what it is to lose husbands,"’ 


A very juvenile wedding took place at 


Fairmount, Ill,, a few days ago, the high coutract- 
ing parties being Grant Martin and Gracte Silvers, 
aged Ds and is respectively. The singular thing 

that the parents of both boy and girl consented to 


the marriage. 


Leap year, thus far, hasn’t even fur 
nished the average number of marriage In M 
gan, and the papers Lhere account tor it y **the 
reasonable fear of the wiris that folks will believe 
they say ‘yes,’ that they have been taking adyve 


ize of leap year.’ 


Bobby was at a neighbor's, and in re 


ponse to a plece of bread and butté@r politely said, 


‘Thank you.’’ “That's right, Bobby,’’ sald the 


lady. ‘“‘hiike to hear little boys say “thank you 
Yes, matold mel must say that If you gave me 
anything toeat, even (f it was nothing but bread | 


and butter,’ 


Letters ala mode: “Pray excuse delay 
in answering. I wou.d have written svoner, bu 
[don’t know what you will think of me, Lle ite 
lie , Lhave been trying to gel a chaner, but so 


many things to do, et. Don't know how it ls, dbo 
Darling, [knowl 


Phat 


have teen re 


forgive me, dear. 


iniss, but Yours slocerety 


Worth, the French dressmaker, lives in 


the suburte of Paris apalace that Vers severe 
acre and tis gorgeous r i ) 4 ‘ 
thrown open tot mple 4, an aste ada 
andanight (one thal day each t won em 
ployed by Wort s permitted to seis s iress from 
hi stock, « ! nad «a 7) er req 
Among the residents of Hamptor county 


a4 ‘ 





FAasculinities. 


A man whose heart does not respond to 
an act of doing good or giving happiness is no longer 
aman. 

An Atchison, Kan., attorney recently 
fell asleep in court while a case he was trving was in 
progress, 


The philosopher says: ‘‘Wise men besi 
tate.’’ Verhapsthatis why so few men arein any 
haste to pay their bills. 

There are more people cross-eyed in the 
tongue thanin the eyes; they talk one way whill: 
they are thinking the other. 


sameness in dress does not always look 
well. The man who wearsashiny silk bat does not 
wanta shiny coat to go with It. 


A clothing advertisement profusely dis 
plaved in the Boston horse-cars bids men to stand 
up and give their seats to ladies, 


All the girls in Pewamo, Mich., except 
Ing 3, have availed themselves of the glorious ov 
portunity thatleap year grants, 


When a man has lots of property and no 
need for money he can borrow at a low rate of tn 
terest, The usurer goes for the anxious man, 


Justice Dufly, of New York, is in re 
ceipt of letters commending him for telling «a 
woman whose hair was banged that she looked like a 
goat. 


Marriage is said to be a lottery at best; but 
if each party In the case would see to It that the 
appellation of blank did not apply to him or her, 
more prizes would be the result, 


A leap yesr conversation: Angelina— 


you be mine?’’' Augustus—*'My 


a brother to you but your 
” 


**Anugustus, will 
dear girl, - will be 
husband, oh, no! that cannot be. 

Some writers waste many words to tell 
which women are the finest; but it all comes down 
to the old proposition that the Onestis the one whe 
is talking especially to you Just now, 

A good habit for some people to culti 
vate isthe habit of silence. Under some condition 
a man can make more polse in the world by keeping 
his mouth shut than in any other way, 


Haste turns usually upon a matter of 10 
minutes too late, and may be avoided by a habit like 
that of Lord Nelson, to which he aseribed his sur 
cess in iite, of being 10 minutes too early, 


“He: “I declare, Miss Angeline, you 
treat me worse than your dog!"’ She: ‘Oh, Mr 
de Moyuyns, how can you say so? I'm sure Ll never 
nade the siimltest difference between you!'’ 


Policeman Peter Brannick, of New 
York, came Into a fortune of nearly §500,000 by the 
recent death of an uncle in San Francisco, and was 
about to resign from the force when he himeaelt 
died, 

If a young man is very anxious to know 
whata young woman really thinks of him, he can 


generally find out by questioning her Htthe brother: 


but nine times out of ten he will wish afterward that 
he hadn't. 

No confidence in that doctor. Wife, to 
third husband: “If you feel so tl, John, T think we 
had better send for my old family physician.*’* Third 
husband, somewhat hastily. “No, my 
would prefer to send for soine one else," 


dear, f 


Princess Beatrice is so offended with the 
treatment of her husband, Prince Henry of Batten 
burg, that she hardly speaks to any of her brothers 
or sisters, She bas petitioned the Queen to make 
her husband a duke, and ts desirous of abdicating 
her royal rank. 


A plug hat over 100 years old was re 
cently presented to a Michigan City merchant, The 
account of the eventygives oo reason for the pre 


sentation, bul Itis supposed (hat Il was because the 


merchant offended bie nelghbors by persisting tn 


wearing a plug hat 2) years old 


A 9-year-old boy in a neighboring town 
was thus addressed one day ty lis 
mother, after some visitors had left the 
“Why, how well you have behaved, my son, whils 
Quoth the dutitul son **T bad 


in this county 
houre 


the callers were in, 
to mother, my pants were ripped, 


“Well, Johnny,’’ said the Sunday-seho 


teacher to one of her Htthe puytl ‘*T underata 
there’sa new baty at you hives What fo t 
’ ‘Whi, abel Deoter y, withel 1! fra 
ness, ‘*‘mammnaca ta ‘ i 
lunge papa calle alele edt anes 
An Arizona audience disiikes to be d 
appointed I « the andl per vathered 
smurderer hauged, and thet ijovment was apo 
yareprieve trom the governor Pirat uilg Aya 
nit wi al walked ten miles to wilt 
execution, «aught a ree thief and hanged 


tree, 


During a divorce trial at Plainfield, I 


the fact was brought out that and, who w 
the defendant lon the it, peer ‘ " ping 
tween sheepekins at all sease i? ‘ ar andin 
kinds of weather Ite ‘ ares? tha io bed clot 
were equal tothem @ a promoter rf out ‘ 
health 

A Minnesota judge, in pronouncing the 
leath sentence, te jerly observe ‘If guilt 
eserve the fate which awattes L1f Innocen 
“ be agra 4 n for you feel that 
hange “ i t a crite wn ¥ if mn ‘ 

er ‘ , re fromm a ow 


A tarmer in Clinton county, Musso 


wholea eel atl tte y 4 ry wa 
1 wu . ‘ 
! iu ! 4 ] 
“ “saya i iH ‘ 
4 1 ii A 
t ! 4 ’ q 
A great many pe | t 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“The Tobacco Plug and Cigar’ is the 
title of a little warning pamphlet issued by 
I. ©, Welcome, Yarmouth, Me. V’rice 15 
cents. 

“The loterstate Monthlies,"’ (iramunar, 
Intermediate, Primary and Vrimer are 
tnost excellent for general reading, writ- 
ing, spelling and arithmetic, either for pub- 
lic schools or private, 
best, and the pictures, type, paper, etc., of 
corresponding excellence, *ublished at 
1) Franklin street, Boston. 

“The Invalid’s Own Book” is a 
tion of receipts tor preparing food, drinks, 
cordials, ete., tor the sick by Lady Cust of 
england. They have the exceptional merit 
of being all very simple, good, cheap, and 
told in languagé so plain that a child could 
makethem. It is a very useful book. 
Giottsberger, New York, publisher. For 
sale by Porter & Coates, 


collec 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The Nev hengland Maga ¢e is « Very 
interesting and valuable miontuly specially 
devoted to the history and general devel- 
opinent of ite name section, but at the same 
tine of interest toall, The February num 
ber just issued contains a great deatin the 
way of illustrated and otvuer articles that 
there is both a tield for tts work and 
that it does it well. Published at 46 Brom 
field street, Loston., 

Lhe / ith Jlluatrated Vietcacune for 
Pebroary contains an edifying paper on 
‘The Weasel aud iis Family,’ by BKenjs 
min Seott, with numerous excellent illus 
trations; «a paper on “Powts,”’ by Harrison 
Wier, and a continuation of the attractive 


show 


x ries on Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways,’ ty W. Outram Tristram, who this 
tine deals with °"Phe Portsmouth Koad,”’ 


“The Mediation of Ralph Hardlot” is con 
tinued; ** Phat Girlin Black’ is concluded 
in this number, The “bt Cetera” sustains 
its reputation as a special and admirable 
feature of the tuiagazine. Published by 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 
——— 
Live. —~A man 
active always doing some 
thing in the way of business —cannot with 
draw entirely trou active pursuits without 
permanentinjury., Enforced idleness be 
comes irksome, and hefis unable to enjoy 
himself. Heconstantly longs for the bus 
the and routine of business, his mind lacks 
occupation, and he simply rusts from: the 
Inactivity Unusual lo an energetic man. lh 
other words, although aware that bis sys- 
tem needs rest, bis active mind will not 
pertait hit te rest, 


AN ACTIVE who has al 


waves been 


The matter is of tue | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. — 


| THE|KING OF SIAM'S AMAZONS. 








A correspondent derives the tollowing 
curious facta from the Prince of Siam, 
| brother to the king, who has been on @ 
Visit to europe: 

He gave us some curious information 
| aboutthe king’s Amazons, the Royal Giuard 
being composed entirely of women. This 
battalion consists of four hundred women, 


chosen among the bandsomest and most | 


robust girly in the country. They receive 
excellent pay and their discipline is per- 
| fect. They are adinitted to serve at the age 
of tuirteen, and are placed in the army of 
reserve at twenty-five. And from that per- 
iod they no longer serve about the king's 
person, but are employed to guard the 
royal palaces and crown lands, 
| On entering the army the Arnazons make 
a vow of chastity, from which there is no 
exemption, unless any of them should at- 
tract the king’s attention and be admitted 
among his wives. The king’s choice sel- 
dom talis on the most skilled in military 
exercise. The costume these women wear 
is very rich, 

Their tull dress is composed of a white 
woolen robe, embroidered with gold. The 
cloth is extremely fine, and descends as far 
asthe knee, It is covered witha light coat 
of mail and a gilt cuirass, The arms are 
tree, and the head is covered with a gilt 
casque. When wearing this dress on state 
occasions, their only weapon is a lance, 
which they handle with wonderful dexter- 
ity. With their undress they are armed 
with a musket, 

The battalion is composed of four com- 
panies, and each company of one hundred 
women, commanded by a captain of their 
ownsex, Should the captain die, the cow. 
pany is drilled during three days by the 





king, Who appoints the nost competent to 
succeed to the command, 

‘The King of Sian never undertakes any 
expedition without being accompanied by 
his female guard, nor does he ever hunt, or 
even ride without an escort of the same 
guard, very individual of the battation 
has five negresses attached to her service, 
and having thus no domestic occupation, 
s.ecan devote herself exclusively to the 
duties of her profession. 

There is a parade ground near the city, 
where one company is stationed for two 
days every week to exercise themselves in 
the use of the lance, the pistol, and the 
rifle. The king attends once a month at 
these exercises, accom panied by his brother, 
who shares in some degree, the sovereign 
power, and distributes prizes to those most 
deserving. 

In duels,on the death of one of the par- 
ties, the deceased receives a magnificent 





He finds he has adhered so closely to 
business that itis difficult to wean himself 
trou it lostead of deriving physical 
benefit from relaxation, itis a positive in- 
jury to hit, because of bis natural indis 
position to rest. tle cannot throw aside 
his business habits; he must have some- 
thing todo. tle learns thathe should have 
accustomed hicuself to litthe periods of re 
creation all through lite, and not postponed 
his holiday until he has lost the capacity 
to enjoy it 

Every sensible man, who has the means 
and opportunity, recuperates himself by 


frequent pauses for recreation, He does 
not deter his period of pleasure until the 
closing months of a worn-out life. He is 


too wise to expect 
ture—the recuperation of an 
hausted body. Hebhas had his comfort and 
enjoyment in due season, and is grateful 
to tleaven that be possesses the means to 
procure all the coultorts of life which he 


imipossibilities of na 
utterly ex 


Wisely uses Lo prolong bis existence, M.S. 
inal a -_ 
1 NCONVENTIONALI Prorut livery 


bodv has encountered the people who take 
to themselves what they suppose to be the 
credit of t ventional, who offer 
a statement of that fact as the sullicient 6x 
Violations of 
rules and who assume 
the license to do as they they 
hed the power to lift themselves above the 
authority of ordinary canons of behavior. 


vel tubeo 
euse for ali sorts of 
breeding and social 
piease, as if 


It isa pity that these foolishly self-blinded 


and, for the miost part, decidedly 
ant people rade to 
conduct in its true aspect. 

It should not be forgotten that society is, 
in asense, in anartifticial state. Whatever 
general natural principles underlie 
formulated rules are purely arbitrary, and 
itis, in eflect, a conventional arrangement 
It follows that one who wishes to lake part 

nots social life miust acceptlits conditions, 
To attempt to be unconventional in society 


Un peas 


cannot be see their 


is an anomaly and «@ contradiction of 
ters. M. S. 
—_>- - >_> 

Ao) cuss), nervous mother who is always 
trembling tor the safety of ber darlings 
and will not let them do anytbing that 
their companions rejoice in, either makes 
her sons weak and deficient in self-reli 
ance or drives them to deceitful habits of 
doing on the sly what they would not 


wish ber to fitid out, thie 
itself the amusement 


hugh very likely in 
is harmless enough. 


—__ - >_> 
li is astonishing bow few people Know 
how to hang a horseshoe properly to make 
the charin work Verbaps tuis i why 
there Is sO much “i luck in the world 
The shoe should be placed points up 
herwise “the ick will run ? Place 
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funeral and the high priest pronounces a 
panegyric, declaring that the deceased, by 
her valor, bas merited eternal rest in the 
abode of the blessed. The survivor receives 
the congratulations of her companions; but, 
asa measure of discipline, she is sentenced 
to pass two months away from her com- 
panions in tasting and prayer. 

The military organization of this battalion 
is so perfect that the entire army endeav- 
ors to imitate it 


>_> - - 


Cor FLowerRs.—The cut flower busi- 
ness, which we might almost call another 
phase of floriculture, is perhaps greater in 
the United States than in any other part of 
the world. Certainly the use of cut tlowers 
in Philadelphia or New York tor bouquets, 
basket, and other designs, is far greater 
than in either London or Paris, and the 
taste shown ip their arrangement here is 
vastly supegior., = « 

itis estimated that $5,000,000 was paid tor 
cut thowers in New York alone, in 1857, 
one-third of which was for rosebuds, Iim- 





hood | 


it, its | 


mense glass structures are erected in the 
suburbs for the special purpose of growing 

cut flowers to supply the boujuet-makers 
| of that city. Not less than twenty acres of 
| glass surface is devoted to the purpose of 
| forcing roses alone during the winter, 
At some seasons the jrices paid for these 
| forced rosebuds are perfectly astounding. 

One grower of Madison, N. J., took into 
| New York three hundred budsof the crim- 
| son rose known as “General J acqueminot,”’ 
for which he received at wholesale $300, 
}and which, no doubt, were retailed at £1.50 
and SZ each. A tlower dealerin New York, 
a few days before Christmas, receieved the 
| only four of this same variety that were of- 
fered in the city, and found a customer tor 
them at “0, or $15 apiece, or eight times the 
value of their weight in gold. 

—_>- -_> 


A Goop LirrLhe Boy.—A mother said 
to her eldest boy, the other night, at the 
| supper table: 
“Why, Frankie, I never knew 
ask for preserves a second time,’’ 
hrankie didn’t say much, but his little 
brother Tommy, who was innocent of the 
wavs of bad boys, spoke up, with a guile- 
less smile on his pure little face, and said: 
“That's because Frankie lost the key he 
if made toopen the pantry. That's why he 
never used to want much preserves at the 
supper table. He used to get all be wanted 
before supper, but now he can’t open the 
pantry.’ 

Atter Frankie's father had administered 
the proper corrective, Tommy remarked to 
himsel', as he sat down to study his lesson: 

“LT expect that poor Frankie is sorry he 
didn't give me some of those preserves 
when I asked him for them. He will know 

tter next time,” 


you wo 
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A POWER OF THE AIR. 





N these latter days, with all our scien- 
tific knowledge and mechanical appli- 
ances, it is wondertul how little we really 
know about some of the tamiliar forces that, 
unseen, surround us, Of all things in na- 
ture, electricity is perhaps the most mys- 
' terious, 
| Within us and around us, permeating all 
matter, this force, or fluid, or whatever 
| name may be applied to it, is ever present 
—not stationary or in fixed quantity, but 
—— varving, as restless waves of 
the sea, It is only at times of unusual 
electrical commotion that they become per- 
ceptible to the senses, as, for instance, when 
the aurora is visible in the heavens, when 
St. Elino's fires are glowing, or during a 
thunderstorm, 

St. Eimo’s fire is a peculiar but, at sea, 
not unfamiliar pbonomenogo; and although 
it chiefly occurs during thunder-storms, it 
is itselfin no way dangerous, It always 
appears at the apex of lofty, tapering ob- 
jects, resembling a flame of tire rising out 
otthem. It inay sometimes be seen at the 
tops of trees, but tnore frequently on the 
inasts or yardarins of ships at sea, It is 
nothing more thaa a harmless discharge of 
electricity. 

But atmospheric electricity assuines its 
incet impressive aspect when it appears in 
the lightning flash. An earthquake excites 
only @ feeling of terror; but while a thun- 
derstorm has its terrors, it bas also ita fas- 
tinations, When ‘‘heaven’s artillery” plays, 
we cannot but be itnpressed with a sense ot 
our own littleness and helplessness, and 
touched with a feeling of fear. 

There are three kinds of lightning— 
forked or zigzag lightning, sheet lightning, 
and globular lightning. Lightning isa dis- 
charge of electricity between two clouds, or 
between clouds and the earth, Fortunately 
for us, most of the lightning passes from 
cloud to cloud, 

he position of greatest peril froin light- 
ning is under isolated, unprotected ob- 
jects, such as trees, though a position frou 
tne tree, at a distance o! the height of the 
tree, is considered safe, It is not desirable 
to sit before a tire in a room during a 
thunder-storm, the soot and the heated air 
in the chimney acting as conductors, Gen- 
erally speaking, there is perhaps less dan- 
ger froin lightning in towns than else- 
where, the numerous protectors erected on 
chimney stalks and church steeples pro- 
vidiug some measure of safety, 

A lightoing-conductor affords protection 
to a space around the diameter of which is 
four times its height. But great care is 
necessary in erecting such conductors; 
they must be continuous, that is to say, 





they must have no bad joints. It 1s also 
essential they should have proper connec. 
tion with the earth; merely dipping the 
wires into the ground will notdo,. Under- 
ground water-inains make good earth con- 
nections. Where these are not available, 
an @arth-plate of sheet-copper, three feet by 
three feet and an eighth of an inch thick, 
should be buried in wet earth, surrounded 
with coke. But no work of this descrip- 
tion should be undertaken without skilled 
supervision, 

Every one is familiar with the fact that 
lightning does not spring direct from cloud 
to cioud, or to the earth, but pursues a 
zigzax course, Thisisduetothe fact that 


the air is not equally bumid through- 
out. 

Electricity alweys take the path which 
Oflers least resistance to its passage, Datmp 


air is a better conducting tnediuim than dry 
air; consequently, the lightning selects 
the dampest route, avoiding the drier 
Strata and zones it encounters, and = ad- 
vances, now directly, now obliquely, until 
it reaches the opposite cloud, where it sub- 
divides into a number of forks. 

Owing to the resistance it encounters in 
its path, Intense heat is generated, which 
causes the air to expand. Itninediateiy 
after the flash, the air again contracts with 
great violence and with a loud report, 
which is echoed and re-echoed among the 
clouda, 

The report reaching the ear of the listener 
| from varying distances, is drawn out into a 
| 





series, and, being still further prolonged 
by the echoes, tue ro.| of the thuuder is 
produced. It is a curious fact that, although 
the sound of thunder is exceedingly loud 
when heard near at hand, the area over 
which it is audible is comparatively cir- 
cutseribed, 

| ‘The noise of a cannonade will be heard, 
| under favorable conuitions, at a distance ot 
nearly 4 bundred wniles, while the sound 
of thunder does not travel over fifteen 
miles. The occurrence of the thunder and 
the lightning is, of course, simu.taneous; 
but as light travels faster than sound—its 
passage is practically instantanreous—the 
flash nay be seen several seconds betore 
the thunder is heard, 

The distance of thunder may thus be ap- 
proximately estimated, an interval of five 
seconas between the tlash and the thunder- 
clap being allowed to the mile, 

Sheet-lightning has the appearance of a 
sheet of flame momentarily illuminating 
| partofthe sky or cloud-surface. It is, in 
| reality, but the reflection of jightning flash- 

ing beyond the horizon or behind the 

clouds, and at too great a distance for the 
thunder to be audible, 

But the most remarkable of all tha mani. 
festations of electricity is globular ligbt- 
ning, in appearance like a ball of tire mov- 
ing leisurely along, and reinalning visibie, 
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THE MODERN HAT. 





/JVHE modern hat can be traced back to 
the ‘“‘pefasus’” worn by the ancient 
Romanos when on @ journey; and hats 

with brims were also used, probably on like 

occasions, by the earlier Greeks, 

It was not till the Roman conquest that 
the use of hats began in England, A 
‘hatte or beiver’’ about the middle of the 
twelfth century was worn by some of the 
“nobles of the lande, mette at Clarendom;”’ 
Froissart describes bats and plumes which 
were worn at Ed ward’s court in 1340, when 
the Garter order was instituted. 

In the thirteenth century the use of the 
seariet bat which distinguishes cardinals 
was sanctioned by Pope Innocent LV, 
The mercbant in Chaucer's “Canterbury 
‘Tales’? bad “on his head a Flaundrish bever 
hat;’' and from that period onwards there 
is frequent mention of ‘felt batten,’ 
‘“beever hattes,’’ and other like names, 
Througbout medieval tines the wearing 
ot a bat was regarded as a unark of rank 
and distinction, 

‘The caprices of fashion in bats during the 
reign of Elizabeth may be unaerstood from 
an extract from Stubb's ‘‘Anatomy otf 
Abuses,” published about 1585:—Soime- 
times they use them sherpe on the crowne, 
pearking up like tbe spire or shalt of a 
steeple, standing a quarter of a yard above 
the crowne of their heads; some more, 
sone lesse, as please the fantasies of their 
inconstant mindes, 

“Other some be flat, and broade on the 
crowne, like the battlements of a house. 
Anotber sort have round; sometimes with 
one kind of bande, sometimes witb anotber; 
now black, now white, now russed, now 
redde, now greene, now yellow, now this, 
now that; never content with one color or 
fashion two dais to an end.” 

During the reign of Charles I, the Puri- 
tans affected a steeple crown and broad 
brimmed nat, while the cavaliers adopted 
a lower crown and a broader brim orna- 
mented with feathers. 

Still greater breadth of brim and a profu- 
sion of feathers were fashionable charac- 
teristics of the bats in the tine of Charles 
II., and the yradual expansion of brim led 
to Lue device of looping of tying up that 
portion. 

Hence arose various fashionable ‘‘cocks’’ 
In bats, such as the *“*Monmouth cock,”’ 
&+, and ultimately, by the looping up 
equally of three sides of the low-crowned 
hat, the cocked hat which prevailed 
throughout the eighteenth century was 
elaborated, 

nn en — ~ 

THE NEw BRIDAL BouQuEts,—Lon- 
don'’s fashionable marriages have lately 
been distinguished by the enormous 8iz¢8 of 
the favors worn bytheservants, Ata wed- 
ding which was largely attended a few 
weeks ago by theatrical celebrities, and 
which was solemnized at the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy, the coachmen all wore nearly a 
foot square posies in their coats, In fact, 
so broad were these ornaimenis, that for a 
moment it was difhcult to ascertain whether 
the buge bouquet was driving the horse or 
not, so little of the coachmer appeared to 
be manifest behind the fiowers, Thougbt- 
ful people, after the ceremony is over, col- 
lect these posies and send them to the near- 
est hospital—a kindly charitable way of re- 
membering the sick. 

re —K—aa 

FEMALE SUPREMACY.—In several vill- 
ages in Finland a religious sect has taken 
root, tue fundatinental dogma of which is 
the sovereign authority of womanin the 
faiily. The disciples of this sect when 
they warry take a vow to submit to the 
wife in all things, and to contess to her 
once a week. Oo thei part the women 
choose one of their nutnber as their head, 
whose duty is to see that the men behave 
themselves, and to punish them if they 
transgress, This sect bears some resem- 
blance to that of the ‘Purificants’’ in Si- 
beria, who also recognize the supremacy of 
wouan. 





WANAMAKER’S, 


PHILADELPHIA, February 13, 1888. 


Late word {rom Paris: “Silks will be worn 


for street wear more than for perhaps three 
years past.” 

No Paris word needed to tell that Silk 
prices were never lower and that they are 
not likely to stay 80 low very long, 

THE SILKS KNOWN IN THE TRADE AS “SUMMER 
silks," that have been so fashionable, especially tor 
country wear, are of Swiss imake. But the prices have 
been squeezed down uniil production has pearly 
stepped. Neat checks and stripes in many colorings. 
wen yard, 

sin, Black Gros-grain at $1 that has not been sold 
heretofore under $1.2, The ‘‘grain’’ a piuinp, lus 
trous, even, round cord, closely woven, and with 
that mellow firmness to the touch that stands tor 
god wear, 

Satin ground with narrow stripes of Boucle Velvet. 
loweuded for warnitures. Strikingly tandsome as a 
trimming. Linpeorted to sell at $2.50. You shall have 
itat¢layard. 24 colorings, including al! the late 
liked and likeable shades, 

MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, — WHATEVER YoU ARE 
thinking of expectto tind it here---at less than you 
havein mind, . 

Four items totudge by: 

skirts frood musiin, well made, deep blind em- 
broidere® rutile, or open pattern, 75 and Sue, 

(Chemises, wc, each, Crood value at nearly double. 

Drawers, Good cambric, fine lorchon tusertion, 
jeep Torchon edging, 75e, 

Muslin Night (rowns, 75e, s5e, $1, $1.25. 
had better value atthe prices. 

ALMOST ANY UMBRELLA IS GOOD ENOUGH FOR A 
shower, You waut one that valances properly, folds 


We never 


snugiv, is gotup neatly, and will wear well. The 
et needy’: be much, either, Here area couple 
sorts from a hundred or so that fill the bill 
Double twilled silk, silk cover and tassel, #2.2 
| We do Woifthey were ever equaled at the price 
2h at pe | Umbrellas, w th gold and silver ha 
» ALES Lo $4. About Lalf price 
i : _ Y Was MEIS A 
N k rtif a! 
s va . + s 
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A MIDNIGHT IDYL. 








‘Twas miduight’s darkest hour, and through the 
streets 

the dashing rain whirled on ta blinding sheets. 

One ‘onely traveler staggered on his way, 

ut careless of the weather timed his lay, 

“| won't go home till morning.’’ 


Che grim policeman stalked along his beat 
And on bis way the traveler chanced to meet, 
‘How, now!’ he said, **‘How came you in this 
plighty- 
And singing songs! Indeed, you're very right; 
)ou won't go home till ymorning,’*’ 
—U. N. NONK, 





Sound sleepers—Snorers. 


Hlard thing to sharpen — The water's 
vdge. 

When an undertaker was asked if busi- 
ness was good with him he said he had dead loads of 
it. 


What is that which is neither flesh nor 
bone, and yet has four fingers and a thumb’—A 
wiove, 


A late book is entitled ‘‘Half Hours With 
What a lively half hour one can have 
with @ Wasp! 


Some people are always behind-hand. 
Some day one of these fellows will neglect to dle 
until a week or so after his own funeral. 


‘‘Ilave a cigar, Fred? There is some- 
thing Lcan recommend,’* ‘‘Just so; but if it’s all 
the same to you, old boy, I prefer something you can 
smoke,’’ 


Never attend a reception with a deaf 
man if you do not want the appearance of every per- 
son in the room discussed in a loud tone of volce—by 
the deaf man, 


‘‘Look ’ere, Sal,’’ yelled a Texas woman 
to her oldest girl, ‘*don’t bend over that well so fur! 
You'll fall in some day, and then we'll have to drink 
from the qreek‘** 


Now that it is leap year even the most 
timid old maid need have no fear of burglars. Burg- 
lars are sometimes bold, but they always stop this 
side of rashness. 


It is understood that the inventor of self- 
raising Hour isengagedin perfecting a self-raising 
servaut-girl, warranted to raise herself at any given 
hour in the morning. 


Shall I pass you the butter, Mr, Chunck- 
erson’*’ luquired the new boarder, ‘*Thanks,’’ re- 
plied the experienced boarder, ‘‘you may head It in 
this direction and let it come,*’ 


Wite, looking up from her book: ‘‘You 
know a great many things, John; now what do you 
think should be donein case of drowning??? Hus- 
band: ‘‘Havea funeral, of course:’’ 


Featherly, to Dumley, who has given 
hima clyar: ‘*‘Somebody—puff—must have given 
you this cigar, Dumley.’’ Dumley: ‘Yes; is ita 
» **Ne; it’s a—puff—good one.*’ 


An evilomen.—‘‘Are you superstitious?”’ 
“Not very. Why?’? ‘Do you believe that itisa 
signof death when a dog howls under your window 
atnight?’? ‘*Yes, if f can find my gun before the 
dog gets away,’ 


The father thought he would appeal to 
his young manhood, One morning when he made 
his usual demand the father sald: **Don’t you think 
you're most too oid to beg for a nickel, my son?*’ 
**That’s so,’* said the boy, thoughtfully; ‘‘give me 
adime,*’ 


Ile (with deep passion): ‘‘Oh, Geraldine, 
my darling, Llove youso! Llove you so! Be mine, 
dearest, be mine.’’ She, with suppressed emotion: 
“Oh, Ifarold, you are so sudden; [ must have time 
to—** He, unguardedly: **Von’t mention it, dar- 
ling. Time is nothing; money's the thing, and 
you ve got plenty.’’ 


She declined tor two or three nights to 
say her prayers. One night her papa covered his 
face with hishandsand said: *‘It makes papa feel 
sick to think Maggie won't say her prayers.’’ ‘‘Pa- 
pateel sick?’* ‘**Yes, dear.’ **‘Papa better take 
asseroil,’? The subjectot prayer was no longer 
liscussed that hight, 


“Stevie,’’ a bright four-year old, had 
been told that he must not ask for anything to eat 
when visiting the nelghbors. Soon after, at the 
house of a distant relative, where he invariably 
found something to eat, he hung around with a 
Wishiul sort of look, until finally he broke out; 
“Aunt Jane, I'm awtul thirsty!’? ‘*Are you?"’ 
“Yes. I'm se thirsty i could eat a doughnut!"? 


Great traveller: ‘‘Yes, they have some 
curious customs in Cuba, For instance, Cuban girls 
won't let their lovers kiss them until afier mar 
riage.’*’ Omaha girl: ‘‘Very short engagements, 
I suppose’*’? Traveller: ‘**No; sometimes the en- 
cagements last several years.’’ Omahagirl: ‘*And 
curing all that time they won't be kissed’? 
Traveller: ‘*Not once.’? Omaha girl: ‘Lf don't 
bellewe itt? 
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A LEGEND oF Wiciadieithtiini iia to 
the legend, the district of Braemar, Scot- 
land, was once peopled by giants so tal! 
that they could stride from hill-topto bili 
top without descending into the glena, 
which must have qveatly facilitated hizh- 
land travel. 

The chief pastime of these Brodignagians 
was hunting wild boars, which were of 
commensurate size, and possessed, in addi- 
tion, a most obnoxious peculiarity, for they 
were covered with long, sharp, tubular 
spines, in the hollow of which was so deadly 
a@ poison, that ifanyvone had the ill-luck to 
prick even his finger enough to draw 
blood, he was sure Ww die. 

The chase, then, was a perilous one; but 
was rendered more easy by a want of fixity 
of purpose tn the porcine wind, 

This was turned to advantage in the fol- 
lowing mauner: The giants took their 
Stand on the bill-tops surrounding a boar’s 
lair. One ofthem then uttered a peculiar 
cry, on hearing which the beast charged in 
the direction of the noise; but before it 
could reach the bunter, another reps ated 
the same cry, whereupon it turned upon 
hiw; a third then took up the note, and so 
on, till the boar was thoroughly wearied, 
and was easily knocked on the head, 

Now, after a time, discord broke out 
among the giants, owing to the usual 
cause, 

One of their number had been more suc- 
cessful than the restin winning the beart 
ot an exceptionally fair giantess, and it 
occurred to his rivals that if they omitted 
to give the cry when the boar charged 
towards hit, the dainse!l would have need 
of another suitor, 

The plan was tried, but to their chagrin, 
when they went to ascertain its success, the 
boar lay dead, and the young giant stood 
by itunbarmed. Unluckily, his cuiet was 
among his enemies, and was equal to the 
occasion, for, after due compliments, he 
bade him measure the spoil, 

The young Titan oteyed, and measured 
length and breadth unscathed; but on at- 
tempting, in consequence of @ turther or- 
der, to ascertain its girth, pierced bis band 
with a spine, and so perished, 

A curse, however, fell upon his treach- 
erous brethren, and they drooped and died; 
all but one, who took to plundering the 
people, and was at last outwitted and 
brought to his grave by a wowman’s cralt, 
with attendant circumstances that in some 
respects remind us of the story of Ulysses 
and Polyphemus. 

= i ¢: — —— 

AMERICAN workmen who complain of 
the leagth of their working day (an even- 
ing paper says) had better not go to 
Russia, It is true that in a fractional nutn- 

ber of factories and workshops the Russians 
work only eight, seven, or even six hours 
a day; but the average length of the work- 
ing day is twe!ve bours, while in certain 
establishinents it is lengthened out to 
twenty and twenty-four hours, The 
twenty-four hours’ people appear te do all 
their sleeping on Sunday. Of course these 
are exceptional cases; but the fact that the 
norinal working day of Russia industry is 
twelve hours is quite enough to show how 
much better off is the American workman 
than his tellow-toilor abroad. 

- Pe <a - 
Catarrh Cured, 

A clergyman, after years “ suffering 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and 
vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any suf- 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to Prof, 
J, A. Lawrence, 212 East 0th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 
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HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animalsand 
Chart Sent Free, 





crores Fevers, Congestions, Inflammation, 

A.A. Spinal Meningitis, Milk Fever. 

B.B. Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism. 

«.C.-Dist per, Nasal Discharges. 

D. D.— Bots or Grubs, Worms, 

FE. E.— Coughs, Heaves, Poeumonia, 

F. F.— Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 

i. Ge. Miscarriage, Hemorrhages. 

Ht. H.—Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 

I. I. —Eruptive Disease lunge. 

J. K.-— Diseases of Digestion, 

Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, 87.00 


Price, Single Bottle (over doses), - .6@ 
Sold by Druggiats; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 


HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC No. a8 


The only successful remedy for 








BD years 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from” over-work or other causes 

#1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5 
SOLD BY Dri GGISTS. or sent postpaid on receipt of 

Drce —Humpbreys' Hedicine Co., 109 Fulton BL, 8. 4 


SEE HERE! be hy met save nehalf on 1000 usets 
Send for Catalogue, Ibi 
pay to agents, CMe AG OSCALE CYO,, Chicago, I 
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OHESTNUT 8T., 
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Premier Artist 


IN HATR. : 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAM2ZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 
measure their own beads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGKH, INCHKA, TOUPEES AND BCALPA, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES, 

head, No, 1, From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck, | No, 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3 From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No, 3, Over the crown of 
No. 4.° From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 

He has always ready for sale " splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 








DR. SCHENCK’S) 
MANDRAKE PiLLs 


Standard for over Half a Century. 
Praised on Every Trial. 











CURE Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Flatulency, Colic and all diseases 
of the stomach; Costiveness, Inflamma- 
tion, Diarrhoea and diseases of the bow 
els; Congestion, Biliousness, Nausea, 

Headache, Giddiness, Nervousness, Liv 


er Complaint, and all diseases arising 


‘They 
break up 


from a gorged and sluggish liver. 
reduce congested conditions, 
stubborn 


complications, restore free, 


healthy action to the organs. 


They are 


Purely Vegetable, Strictly Reliable 
and Absolutely Safe. 


For Sale by all Druggista. Price 2% 
5 boxes for 65 cts 
seceiptol price 


ry NOVELTY SPOOL, HOLDER, 


With Thread Cutter Attached, 


eta per bor, 
or sent by mail, postage free n 
Dr. J. HW Schenck & Son, Philad » 











Fastens to dress button while knitting, 
crocheting, or sewing Made of vered 
| Sprit: wire Fits atv Size spr Kvery | 
Hp lady needs it, Sample Me. 2 for’, dozen 
mi ets. Stamps taken Avents wanted 


HOWARD Mts. CO, Provibesece, ROL 


A Wonderful Offer 
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|. 
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FREE! -< Ls 

rhew Cards 
’ * ! 

rach, ‘ the nhose articles for 25 cts 

ant PeINE ING €0O., Wallingtord, €¢ 


QOdorless Fry ing-pan, 








Given You' Witty 


Warranted to cook ON TONS, Beelsteak let ' 
anv amell or fumeaeeccapiog Ino the roc { wral 
inducements: sells at wht Awents wanted 
MORGAN Mts. Ct, Kalamaszon, M 
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Silver Ring, Biewus. Clinton Bros., ob 


CURE": DEAF 


Restore the Hearing, and perform the we 


Austrates fhook with testimonials, FREER. Addrensors 
, HISCOX, 883 Kromiway, New York, Mention this paper 


You can make 








The 
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tone 


IS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all thes, “alnfal Complatatse and W enknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst formof Female Con 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflaniwmation and Vleera 
tion, Falling and displacements, ale Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life 

it will dissolve and expel tumors from the uteruein an 
early stage of development, The tendency to cancerou 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use 


It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys @ Lerns ing for 
stimulants, and relieves weakne of the stemac! It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervou Trostration, Gionernl 


Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Lndigest}on 


That fecling of beartng down, causing pain, weit and 
backache, is always permanently cured by ita te 

Jt will at all times, arid neleralleiroumetances act in 
Sarmony with the laws that govern the fenmale sy eto 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound t 


freely answered, Address 


WAM, LYNN, MAS @ 


unsurpassed, Correspondence 
in confidence LYDIA Bb. VIN 


LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
bow 


4 . 
Lydia FE. Pinkham 

bilicusnes«, and torpidity of the Lwer eta per 
, sold by all Druguints. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady I’rincipal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sesstons of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1587. 

[non addition to the most approved sanitary condl 
tlons, andall modern lioprovements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantaves 
of location, being directly opposite the Lostitute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Soctety Hall, the Mereantile Lt 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt 
vd to the malntenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
aud the furtherance: 
may desire to make forsecuring to thelr daughters the 


ofsuch arrangements as parents 


musical and literary advantages of the city. 
Mr. Ht. E 


conduct the musical ed 


Arnold, the well known plantst, wil 
veation of the young ladies, 
her preference exists 

mardand tultion tn an 


pavable, G9 at the 


Perms, 00 per year, fort 
class of the Packer LTustitute ; 
opening of the year, and Fao in the following March 
No deductions will be made for absence Trom any 
other cause than protracted ilies, 

Music, practice periods, sittings tn chureh and ex 


penses of laundry, Involve extra charves, which wil 


In no case exceed cost, Sheets, piilow-cases, blanket 
and counterpanes furnished ty each selholar 
Mrs. De Saussure cites, by perm lesion, the followlug 
REFERENCES 
r.3. BACK US, LI Ip Packer é evlate tr Heute 
MrRY FIDWAKDD LATICO, Tb. dp taint i] 
BENSON J. LOsSING LL. 00.. Dover Pla . 
ie RYLAND KENDRICK, LIL. i aide 
uv Vlace, N.Y 
! of f Vaeesnr ¢ we 
Mi- ABBY P GOODSELL, Lady Prine ‘ va 
‘ ‘ 
I’ hccoe MARIA METCHELI Vasear Colleye 
Vitert S. 6. DPWite TET Vassar é oye 
sar. o. ¢ Comoibky Va aru 
Vror TH. VAN INGEN. Viasanr ¢ ollege 
Ml Ks BHONNEY a DIL LAYK © rt 
ie Cc. WwW. WALL. 10.09 1 tay is 
Puor. ROW TR KAY MOND. 1 Henry ot.. be 
Mi WM. THAW, Ut't i, Va. 
Hhoos VADER TEA MENT OON, “ tobingt Jr ¢ 
Min. W.. UEALLIDAY, cairo, 10 
pag LL. HEALLIUAY, Caire, I 
1. VRLZRK, Charlestown ‘afr ‘ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





There is pot much denger that the Ca- 
briolet chapeau, in its most accentuated 
form, will be largely adopted; a tew ladies, 
sufficiently young avd good looking to al- 
low themselves these little eccentricities 
and exaggerations of the toileite, will wear 
Cabriolet chapeaux when driving, but tor 
walking and general wear the amall-fitting 
capote, or Directoire bonnet with a brim 
of moderate proportions, will be 
popular. 

The new capotes are still small in size; 
the crown is flat and sloping, rather high 
and generally cut up in a pointed opening 
at the back; the brim is either turned up 
in diadem shape in front, or else it is 
slightly raised and open; the short, close- 
fitting sides are rounded off gradually to- 
wards the back, or end squarely, in which 
case strings are imperative. A few felt 
bonnets have very pointed peaked brimas, 
out this shape is more adopted for velvet 
and other materials laid on a stiff shape. 

Very pretty capotes are made of velvet 
stretched on the shape, and braided on the 
crown and brim; others have a fluted 
pleating up the centre of the crown, start 
ing troma pointand gradually 
wider, and 


most 


becoming 
then spreading out into a fan- 
at the top, but with plain 
sides like an ordinary capo'e. 


pleated brim 


Someot the shapes of bonnets covered 
with material are very fanciful; atew have 
pointed, conical others are in- 
dented or thuted, and every variety of 
curve, point and peak may be found inthe 
brits, 

Both high and hats are 
worn, but there is far more variety of style 
amongst the high-«rowned models than 
apongst those with low crowns, which all 
partake more or less of the shape of sailor 
hats, 


crowna, 


low-crowned 


These hats are, however, extremely be- 
coming, especially when the brim is rather 
wide in front, but narrow and turned up 
at the back, 

A charming model in this style is in 
wreen velvet, with an ornament of long 
passementerio leaves outlined with gold 
thread round the crown, and a group of 
green faille ribbon plume ot 
shaded beige and grern feathers in tront. 

Many of the most fashionable shapes in 
felt are also repeated in velvet and in seal- 
skin; toques in sealskin will still be worn, 
but bhigh-crowned hats in fashionable 
shapes are far more stylish. 

The trimming in some otf the new mod- 
els of capotes is fastened in at the back, 
and rises above the crown, and then falls 
over the brim, or stands up above it in 
front 

Asa model of this style of trimming, we 
may mention a brown telt capote bordered 
with a bouillonne of brown velvet, and 
trimmed with an Alsatian bow at thé back, 
the flat loops falling on each side, and a 
red wing starting from the bow and rising 
towards the tront, 


bows and 


Another instance is a Directoire chapeau, 
alsooof brown felt, ornamented with a wide 
band of 
treat 


brown moire ribbon, fastened in 
by « large steel buckle, and with a 
plume of green and red cocks’ feathers put 
in quite atthe back, Moire ribbon is very 
much employed, and black and dark-green 
moire ribbons are combined with a num 
ber of other colors, 

Kur, which is undoubtedly the richest 
and most appro; riate ornament for winter 
mantles and dresses, will be more largely 
all kinds of tur 


for bordering the edges of 


used than ever; bands of 


are employed 


walking COSLULINGS made more or less in 
redingote style, and also for panels and 
tabs on the fronts and sleeves of long 


tnantles, 

Cloth redingotes, made with bell-shaped 
sleeves and full skirts open in tront, are 
also bordered and edged with bands of fur 
bul separate ornaments, 
in a style to harmonize 
with the vetement, are more stylish and 


fashionable. 


in some cases, 


specially made 


A very novel trimming for mantels is a 
kind with 
pendants, all made of fur, 


of fur fringe, macarons and 


Astrakan is an extremely fashionable 


triipming for costumes and Jackets made 


of light-colored cloth, especially for such as 


are in soft, tender shades, or in blue or 
green 
Chinchilla and beaver are reserved for 
handsome tantles and tor dresses, which 
have wide bands of fur round the edge 
and up the sides of the skirt, and fur orna 
~ the corsage, 
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the comfortable sling sleeve, others bave a 
shorter and smaller sleeve, or the long 
pointed sleeve that is more elegant than 
either. 

The small mantles are made in sable, 
sealskin, mink, astrakan, beaver, blue ard 
black fox, and also in less costly furs than 
these, 

Sealxkin jackets are usually tight-fitting, 
but they are also made with loose fronts, 
either single or double breasted, and tight- 
fitting at the back. Sealskin mantelets, 
with pointed ends trimmed with beaver, 
and pelerine sleeves open nearly to the 
shoulder in front, and also trimmed with 
beaver, are amongst the newest and mest 
stylish fur vetements, 

Fur boas, and deep tor collars with long 
narrow mantelet ends, or finished of! with 
boas, are novel and convenient, as they 
can be worn with any mantle; and a new 
mul, with a carefully concealed purse that 
the claverest pickpocket could not detect, 
and well named the ‘Perplex,”’ 
elty that every lady should endeaver to 
procure, 

The new dress materials, both silk and 
woollen, are very beautiful in texture, de- 
sign and coloring; the newest tints are a 
very dark shade of navy blue, violet ebony 
(a very dark prune color), ocean, an in- 
detinite, dull, blue green, 
lighter shade of the same description, and 
which is not dissimilar 


Is a nOV- 


etincelle, a 
ondine, also a 
shade, 

As regards patterns, stripes prevail; these 
stripes are of great width, are composed, as 
arule, of groupings and arrangements of 
narrow stripes, or else the stripes are so 
figured that the material presents none of 
the harsh and inhbarmonious eflects 
duced by pain wide stripes. 

The best and tinest woollens are invaria- 
bly twills or diagonals, and the design of 
stripes on this ground, usually in the same 
color or in shades of the same color, is in 
silk with tine cross-bar lines of velvet, in 
silk outlined with fancy silk cord lines, or 
with a mixture of velvet and silk cord; a 
very pretty pattern on some striped fabrics 
is composed of a kind of basket plait in fine 
silk cord, but, incontestably, the most 
beautiful amongst the woollen fabrics are 
those which have raised stripes of velvet, 
with cutand trise pile, forming exquisite 
patterns of flowers, foliage, ete., twining 
round the straight lines of the stripes. The 
most exquisite effects are produced by this 
combination of cut and frise velvet in two 
or three harmonious shades. All these 
materials gre employed for skirts only, the 
corsage and draperies being made of plain 
material to match, 

A new tabric, the Madoura, employed 
for dresses and mantles, is made in a plain 
twill, and also with designs of large palms 
woven in genuine cashmere 
regular intervals; op a dark brown ground 
this is very handsome and effective. The 
Radjah, a silk and woo) material in cash- 
inere coloring and pattern on a white 
ground, is most effective for opera cloaks, 

There ig immense variety in the new 
siiken fabrica of the richest description; in 
plain silks, peau de soije, faille Francaise, 
and moire silk are much employed, but all 
these are combined with tiguredand broche 
silks and satins, chiefly in stripes, which 
are perfect triumphs of the art of weaving. 
An exquisite Opbelia plain moire silk, for 
instance, is made up with the same mater- 
ial striped with satin, the wider stripes 
bearing garlands of 
shades of Ophelia, 


pro- 


colors at 


broche tlowers in 

Another lovely fabric isa pale gray ve- 
lours de Genes; the ground is satin, the 
pattern of gray velvet 
exquisitely delicate and sharp in outline, 
although the pile is rich and deep; between 
these wide stripes are narrower ones in a 
darker shade of gray satin, figured with 
velvet spots and sprays in silver white 
silk. 


flowers on this is 


Odds and Ends, 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION, 
Various useful suggestions have been of- 
fered, both for grand and cottage pianos 
orpamentation, For the former a square 
of plush with ornamental border; or one of 
linen, with a design worked over it in 
wool, and a broad border of plush, corre- 
sponding with the wool, is very general, 
placed at the end. A bandsome 
table cloth, not required for any table, is 
otten laid over, or some foreign scart 


stall 


such 
asa Lugano or Algerian silk 
oriental embroidery. 

An 


el y De oue 


one, or Some 


Indian importation, which has re 


fashionable 


»bad for moderate prices, and 


Wide Some ol 
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as long as? feet, and form effective bang- 
ings tor doors or tall mirrors, 

A good sized pot, hidden by a length of 
plush draped round, with a tine maiden- 
hair, or some other fern in it,is often placed 
at the small end of a grand piano, with 
fresh trails of ivy laid around; or,in winter, 
when ferns are not availabie, a round, 
rather low ornamental pot, with dried 
grass, sprays of “honesty’’ and pampas 
grass, put lightly in. Unless the piano is 
required to be opened tor use, it is nearly 
always decorated, more or less. 

A little taste is required for this, as it is 
quite possible to put too inuch on it, and 
80, by overloading, spoil the effect. Cov- 
ers, cut the shape of the piano, with a fes- 
tooned or embroidered valance hanging 
down at the sides, are sometimes teen, but 
not often. A piece of the pretty, patterned, 
colored art muslin now so popular and so 
cheap, is often thrown over the piano, and 
carelessly gathered up towards tue end. 

Some beautiful plush covers, recently 
exhibited, were ornamented with flowers 
worked in silk, and much raised, one be- 
ing in pale tawn plush, with a large spray 
of briar roses; and another in deep gold 
color, with a design of the red tacsonia and 
leaves. There was no valance, but satin 
ribbons of the two colors, carelessly twist- 
ed, and looped up, every now and then, in 
festoous, ‘ 

The small cottage piano, with its back 
turned to the room, exercises one’s in- 
genuity as to novelty. Drapery of plush, 
Roman satin, art muslins, and foreign em- 
broideries arg so general that one longs to 
launch out into something fresh. 

When visiting a room reported to be ar- 
tistic or uncommon, does not the eye rove 
to the piano in search of an idea, and, when 
nothing new is forthcoming, a feeling of 
disappointment falls on one? 

A design of artificial bulrushes (sold 
now at most of the large shops where deco- 
rative odds and ends are to be bad) and 
paw pas grass, stitched on to a background 
of old gold plush, is effective. They rise 
from the base, and trom one side, spread- 
ing outwards, half across the piano back, 
apparently tied together near the corner 
and at the stalks with a large bow of soft 
silken sash ribbon of old gold or dark red, 
according tofancy. The plush background 
is stretched over a piece of thin wood or 
thick straw board (which is brown and 
coarse), and finished oft with a Syrian cur- 
tain, a length of soft Surah, or some fancy 
scart which corresponds, brought along the 
top and dropped at the opposite side to that 
where the large bow is. A piece of the 
pampas grass is carried up this unadorned 
side trom the bow, take away the hardness 
of outiine. 

Real, growing ivy, trained in long trails, 
and rising up trom the mould filled trough 
or pot at one side of the piano, can be 
arranged in the same style with large pins. 
The trough or pot is hidden by a twist ot 
plush and ths large bow. I have seen 
this in several country houses, and thought 
the effect good. 

Another idea is to bave a narrow mirror 
fixed to the piano back, reaching only balt 
across it, with a straight piece of red (or 
some other color) plusb covering the other 
half and partly hidden by a great quantity 
of flowering grass, either pampas or the 
wild kind gathered by the sides of rivers, 
or the two mixed together, (which looks 
best), spreading to the top of the pianoand 
over the edge of the glass. A narrow cur- 
tain of plush is placed at tae side where 
the glass is, to hide its edge, but not on the 
side of the piano where the grasses are, 
The grasses are put into a receptacle of 
kind, painted, to correspond with 
the general coloring. 

An ivory piano is the last novelty, not a 
real one, but a clever imitation. The piano 
Is enamelled ivory white, not a dead white, 
but the tint of old ivory. I recently saw 
one which merits description, and may 
suggest ideas to some ot our readers. The 
wood part was all painted in “old ivory”’ 
enamel, candle-sconces, and all. The back 
and the part in front above the keyboard, 
where the old-fashioned drawn silk used to 
be, wasof a tnost effective Japanese paper, re- 
sembling old carved ivory. To take away 
from the hardness of appearance a piano 
cloth (a new idea) of soft cream muslin, 


some 


} e/ged with some deep old Greek lace, was 


thrown over the top, and tied at one end 
with «a bow of olive-green velvet, which 
down the side, just below the top, 
one end of the searf in tas- 


bung 
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Ceuafidential Correspondents. 








MakRy.--A person born in the United 
States is acitizen, and can vote without being natu- 
ralized, 


E, 8.—The tenant must pay for whatever 
he gets done unless authorized by the landlord to get 
it done on hi« account, 


Jox.—We can give you no information 
in regard tothe popular superstition about white 
horses and red-headed girls. 


K NOBLANCH.—The popular stories about 
William Tell were proved to be mythical by Profes- 
sor Kopp, of Lucerne, in 1872, 


M. P, L.—A judgment note is a note con- 
taining an agreement to confess Judgment. Anyone 
may draw it who knows how. 


C.—Jay Gould is the richest man in 
America at the present time. William H. Vander 
bilt at the time of uis death was the richest 
man, 


Cosmos. — At twenty-two years of age 
little can be done for round shoulders beyond culti- 
vating an erect carriage and practicing gymnastics. 
Some of the worst cases are relics of spinal dis- 
ease in childhood, and therefore manifestly incur- 
able. 


Mrs. M.—The cause of the Revolutionary 
War was the attempt of the British Government to 
tax the American colonists without giving them 
representation in Parilament. Any common 
school history can give you the immediate causes of 
the war, 


M. O. P.— Your wite was bound to acoom- 
pany you, and will not get the divorc® if the facts 
shall properly appear. You will be compelled to pay 
the costs of her suit and alimony during the suit, and 
if the divorce shall be allowea you may be compelled 
to pay alimony afterward. 


VERITAS.—You speak of California as 
though it were a watering-place. Taken all round, 
the climate is one of the best; but for consumptive 
people Colorado—the plains, we mean—is much bet 
ter. Lo many Californian districts there is perpetual 
spring, but you change your climate with every 
change of level. 


DouBTFUL.—You are in a very perilous 
position, and your fate will be a hard one unless you 
at once clear yourself from your entanglement, Men 
ot the sort described are found in every town, and 
they spread ruin, Refuse tu see bim again, or you 
arelost. [f you knew as much as we do about such 
affairs, you would shun the man as though he were 
aleper. Itis best to tell you the plaintruth to save 
you. 


ExTRA.—Friedrich Froebel founded the 
first Kindergarten at Blankenburg, Thuringia, in 
1837, It Lecame the model for similar institutions in 
many parts of Germany and other countries, The 
name means ‘‘child’s garden’’ or *‘child’s school,’’ 
Freebel’s system was at first regarded as dangerous, 
from the great freedom allowed children, and In 1851 
a Kindergarten established by his nephew was closed 
by the Prussian Government. 


Spre.— You must really refuse to spend 
any more time in thinking abouta man who is ap- 
pareutly selfish and indifferent. He is cautious and 
cool, and you must be the same. Keep him ata dis- 
tance. Do you not see the gross impudence of his 
action’ He compromises yon, he monopolises you, 
he keeps himself free. You are not engaged, and 
your sister acts very wrongly in allowing you to oc- 
cupy such an equivocal position, 


D. HERMES.—1. A “yentleman of posi- 
tion and education’’ does not usually proclaim bis 
status in set terms; he lets people find it out for them- 
selves. 2. You want us to believe that you can fore- 
tell a man’s future if we tell you within ten minutes 
the time of his birth. In that case it follows that 
batches of about six thousand people In the world 
all live the same lives and have the same fortunes. 
In our experience we never knew two alike, Ifa 
Vast orb like Saturn can inflnence the fate of a puny 
creature born on this tiny planet, then we can only 
say that the force is exerted in a way which defies al! 
law. We have no doubt you belleve you can do this. 
What others may believe is another matter. 


VERBENA. — Your writing is certainly 
very bad, and we must advise you to take to copy- 
books again; but your letterisall that could be de- 
sired. If you were not an unworldly girl, you would 
know that popular young preachers always have 
swarweof young ladies languishing after them. 
fhe young nen grow used to homage, and we are 
afraid that they are often most consummate flirts: 
but you are evidently not one of the ordinary tribe 
who foster them. Had you half aneye, you would 
see that the man has picked you out in spite of your 
coldness and reserve. He has asked you to help him 
inhis work. Doyou think he would make the 
proposal to any of the lackadaisical persons who 
chatter small-talk tohim’ Hesees the earnest side 
of your nature, and, being a highly-cultured man of 
the world, he knows your value. By all means ald 
him. tecould not have paid you a more subtle com- 
pliment than he bas done. Meet him ina business- 
like manner; wake no advances, but do not foolishly 
disguise your liking entirely; wait, and, if he asks 
you—as he doubtless will—to marry him, accept him 
frankly. 


MORE.—You are evidently in a state 
from which you must emerge purer and betier. A 
young fellow who has a passionate desire to live ne 
bly always attains his wish in the end, even thoug!: 
bis aspirations are merely turbulent and indefinite a 
first. All good lads pass at one time or other throug! 
your stage, and the experience is fruittul, But re- 
member that all life depends on conduct, and not on 
learning or cleverness, You speak of your comrad: 
who improved himself so wonderfully by dint vo! 
severe study. Why not imitate him’ If you se! 
yourself to work for a definite examination, the hard 
grind will prevent you from frittering away you 
powers on your present laudable but cloudy year 
ings. Takea littie pleasant reading merely to kee} 
your mind sweet, but devote most of your time 
reading hard. Keep away from the worthless young 
tellows who firstof all waste their time in bars a! 
billlard-rooms. Give as much asan hour a day 
athietics,and you will soon feel that you are grow 
more sure of yourself. It is 
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